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“By Invitation of Mrs. Wilkinson”* 
An Incident of Life at Fort Fayette 
By Mrs. ELvVertT M. DAVis 


In the newly established newspaper, the “Tree of 
Liberty”, at Pittsburgh, on March tenth, 1801, this item ap- 
peared: 

“Brigade Orders, March 2. 

“The Fourth instant being the day upon which the New 
President of the United States will be installed, Colonel 
Hamtramck ' requests the company of the gentlemen of the 
army who may be present to dine with him on that day at 
the Garrison.” “The Garrison’ was the usual designation 
of Fort Fayette. ’ 

The new President was Thomas Jefferson, elected after 
a long and bitter struggle. Tarleton Bates says, “Our Feds 
here will be nearly as much mortified at Adams’ election as 
at Jefferson’s” and, “Amongst about ten officers at the 
camp three miles hence only two dared to speak for the 
present constitution. They were Captain Shoemaker and 
Lieutenant Pike.” * The feeling of the officers of the army 
invited to celebrate the occasion is also indicated by some 
items in the “Tree of Liberty” of December (thirteenth 
and twenty-seventh) 1800, depositions and communications 
concerning the collection of tavern bills owed by the soldiers 
to John Smur. Colonel Hamtramck felt it necessary to 
add to his order this advice: 

“It is the duty of every gentleman in commission to 
show on that day by public demonstration that he knows 
how to value and respect the sense of the Nation and to 
evince that whatever may be the change in our political af- 
fairs while he continues in service, that he considers him- 
self bound to support at the hazard of his life the govern- 


*Read before the Society, October 29, 1929. 
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ment which is established by constitutional authority”. 

“Captain Read ‘ of the artillery will make the necessary 
arrangements for a salute, etc., and Major Craig ‘ will 
please to have the fireworks ready for the evening”. (Capt. 
Edward D. Turner, Capt. Brigade ° )”’. 

The strong Federal prejudices of Major Craig would 
have made it easier for him to have prepared fireworks for 
almost any other occasion than the celebration of the ac- 
cession to power of a party whose principal leaders in Pitts- 
burgh had been directly opposed to him almost since the 
Whiskey Insurrection. But evidently he obeyed orders as 
graciously as circumstances would permit, and the results 
were satisfactory. The newspaper account continues: 

“In consequence of the above orders, a salute was 
fired at twelve o’clock, and at four oclock the Officers of 
the Garrison and others set (sic) down to a neat and well- 
prepared dinner, at which the following toasts were drunk, 
each accompanied by a discharge of artillery and a piece of 
music by the Band.” 

The toasts were too many for repetition here, although 
interesting to students of the political sentiments of that 
time. There was none given possessing the historical 
significance of that proposed at the dinner at the home of 
Samuel Messer, ‘ on the same date, with General Alexander 
Fowler * of Fowler’s Glen as President and Nathaniel Irish ° 
as Vice President, when Aaron Burr’s health was drunk 
with the sentiment, “Firm in the time which tried men’s 
souls!” The army officers, after some more usual and 
stereotyped toasts, drank to one of especial significance to 
their organization: 

“Our Commander-in-Chief, “ may his journey to the 
seat of Government be pleasant and his reception satis- 
factory”. 

This was followed by “seven rounds” (one is relieved 
to know it was rounds of artillery, and not of drinks), and 
“General Wilkinson’s March”. This dinner probably took 
place in what was known as the “Long Room” of Fort Fay- 
ette, the same building which was still standing in Janu- 
ary, 1811, when Reverend John Taylor used it for a series 
of lectures on astronomy. “ Descriptions of similar of- 
ficers’ assembly rooms in other forts must be drawn upon 
for an idea of this one. “The officers’ mess room was a 
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frame building about forty feet long by twenty feet wide, 
one story high, weatherboarded with rough plank, and set 
upon wooden blocks”. “ The meetings at Fort Fayette were 
popular and prized by the lonely soldiers of the frontier. * 
The good company of men of their own profession who had 
shared with them the perils of the Revolutionary and In- 
dian wars, together with the conviviality more than hinted 
at by Thomas Collins in a letter to Wilkinson in 1795, had 
charms for all. * 


The inauguration dinner, with its rounds of toasts and 
music, would, of course, last most of the afternoon, even 
had there been no question of food. “The honors of the 
table ended at dusk”, says the account, “when the gentle- 
men withdrew to be spectators to a display of fireworks 
under the superintendance of Major Craig, which were let 
off in front of Mrs. Wilkinson’s apartments, where a large 
collection of ladies were previously assembled by invitation 
of Mrs. Wilkinson.” “ 


This social occasion was utterly ignored in the columns 
of the rival newspaper, the “Gazette”. In our day this 
would be considered a scoop by the “Tree of Liberty”. But 
in that hour of bitterness, any mention of the event might 
have been counted as disloyalty by the Federalist readers 
and sponsors of the “Gazette”. 


In the person of the hostess who had charge of the 
closing hours of this inaugural celebration in Pittsburgh, 
one hundred and twenty-eight years ago, is introduced a 
most interesting and charming woman. She has received 
from historians little comment, yet her character and con- 
nections must have had an immense influence on some im- 
portant situations. 


Her husband, General James Wilkinson, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, had gone to the seat of Government 
to assist in the ceremonies there, but she who had accom- 
panied him on many a perilous march in the Indian coun- 
try, remained in Fort Fayette. By her social experience 
and her acquaintance in Pittsburgh, “ she assisted in tid- 
ing over what might have been an embarassing situation, 
and in giving just the right note to an occasion when many 
hearts were heavy with misgiving as to the future, and 
bitter with rancor over the past. 
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That large collection of ladies could not have been as- 
sembled in Pittsburgh in 1801 without consultations and 
arrangements as complicated as those of a state dinner in 
Washington in 1929. 


Ann Biddle Wilkinson, daughter of an old Philadelphia 
family, “ sister of one of Washington's closest friends and 
aides, * familiar with the ramifications of social life in the 
frontier town, would be better able to deal with it than 
would Madam Hamtramck, newly come to the scene from 
Detroit and Fort Wayne. “* Those women invited would 
come, of course. Parties were not so common in the com- 
munity as to be lightly scorned, and though the Federal 
ladies might two years later refuse to call on Democrats 
(according to Tarleton Bates) and were probably even at 
this time “carrying on their old game”, ” they could hard- 
ly have refused to meet them under the roof of Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, sister of Clement Biddle, and wife of the Command- 
er of the United States Army. 


Possibly some of them said, “We must go, my dear, if 
only to keep poor Mrs. Craig “ company—she will have to 
go,” and perhaps some came to help out Mrs. O’Hara, * 
whose husband was always connected with the Commissary 
Department of the army in one way or another. 

The Wilkins ladies would go, for John Jr. “ was co- 
partner of Wilkinson in the glass factory on the south side 
of the river, and was engaged with him in other enterprises. 
The Dennys “ and Beelens * were later connected with the 
glass factory, and it is evident that Ebenezer Denny was 
a friend of Wilkinson’s. Mrs. Denny “ would be sure to 
respond to Mrs. Wilkinson’s invitation, and Mrs. Ham- 
tramck would take special pleasure in welcoming the sis- 
ter of sweet Catherine Ernest, whose tragic experiences 
in Detroit are shadowed for the careful reader in the let- 
ters of the fastidious Frederick Bates. * 

Then there would be Mrs. Kirkpatrick, the circum- 
stances of whose marriage had been compared in the “Tree 
of Liberty” * to those of Sally McKean, who became the 
bride of the Spanish minister, the Marquis de Yrujo. 


Was Mrs. Brackenridge there, the girl-wife of the bril- 


liant lawyer and politician and author? If so, it must have 
required all of Mrs. Wilkinson’s fine tact to shield that in- 
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genuous young woman from the shrugs of the Federal- 
istas. ” 

Besides the matrons, there would have been many fine 
and graceful girls in that “large collection of ladies”. The 
Scotts “ and Collin’s * were Democrats, and with Miss Scott 
would be Betsey Murphy, * heroine of Tarleton Bates’ first 
romance, the heiress whom he “sincerely loved though she 
is neither handsome or accomplished”, and who divided his 
interest when Emily Neville “ was yet so young that he 
dared feel for her no determinate attachment. And Mis- 
tress Sara Ann McDowell, * whose father, Judge McDowell, 
had been a surgeon in the Army, would come, for she was 
to marry the Captain James Read of the Artillery whose 
responsibility that afternoon had been the supervision of 
the innumerable salutes. With Sara Ann, as always, would 
be Eliza Calhoun * who was later to wed Henry Hazlett, * 
the young attorney, at the hospitable McDowell home. 

Was Maria Morgan there, the “little country girl” with 
whom Tarleton Bates tried to fall in love, “beautiful and 
modest, amiable and sensible” whose character almost in- 
duced him to renounce his convictions to the contrary and 
to admit that there was something like the shadow of 
happiness upon earth? * Besides the political strife of 
the period, there was many a seething romance to trouble 
the surface of the social pool. Even though it would add 
to the perturbations of the youth of the day, we might hope 
that Emily Neville was present, “‘beautiful as an angel’, for 
she was nearing fifteen, quite a mature age in those days, 
and her intellectual precocity would have entitled her to 
privileges which might have been denied to other young- 
sters. 

The chief burgess of the town, Dr. George Stevenson, 
would lend his approval, although a Federalist. He was an 
old Revolutionary officer, and had served under General 
Wilkinson as Surgeon as late as 1798. He would, more- 
over, feel that his office should pay that respect to the new 
Chief Magistrate of the Nation. 

The Tannehills * were Marylanders as was General Wil- 
kinson, and they were Democrats, so that there would be 
no question about their attending, and that would include 
the ward of Adamson Tannehill’s wife, dainty Agnes Gilkie- 
son, “ soon to marry the young advocate James Mountain, “ 
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whose learning is mentioned in the early chronicles. 

Besides Mrs. Hamtramck, Mrs. Wilkinson would have 
as assistants the wives of other officers. In September, 
1800, there had been many officers in the vicinity, accord- 
ing to Tarleton Bates. Besides Captain Read and Captain 
Visscher (whose social qualities, if judged from his letters, 
were of no mean merit) “ and Captain Edward Turner from 
Massachusetts who had signed the Brigade Orders, it is 
likely that many of the younger officers had been guests 
at the dinner, and were available, if not affected by the long 
list of toasts, to dazzle the ladies with their military trap- 
pings. Lieutenants Pike and Williams “ who had been sta- 
tioned during most of 1800 at “the Camp on the Alle- 
gheny”, were now at Fort Massac, but they might have 
come up for the celebration, the political aspects of which 
would have had more attractions for Lieutenant Pike than 
the society of the fair, as he was then engaged to Clarissa 
Brown, (daughter of the Wilkinsons’ old friend, General 
John Brown of Kentucky) “ whom he married the following 
summer. Meriwether Lewis “ was on his way from Detroit 
and he did not reach Pittsburgh till the 6th and left soon 
to become secretary to the new President. William Henry 
Harrison “ had resigned, and was now governor of the 
Northwest Territory. It is easier to tell who was not there 
than who was, but Archibald Gray “ and Ferdinand Clai- 
borne “ of Virginia were in the vicinity as was also Daniel 
Hughes “ of Maryland. Captain Peter Shoemaker “ was 
still at the camp, as were probably Richard Greaton “ and 
Theodore Sedgwick, * both from Massachusetts, and Peter 
Shiras “ and John Wilson “ of Pennsylvania; perhaps John 
Whipple, “ Moses Porter” and Moses Hooke “ had not yet 
gone. 


What did they wear? The dress of the men is easy 
to picture, from the portraits of Solomon Van Renssalaer 
and Zebulon Montgomery Pike, and the portrait of Tarle- 
ton Bates “ that are here tonight, dressed as were the of- 
ficers and civilians of that date, respectively ; but the dress 
of the ladies is harder to define. Authentic portraits are 
lacking. One reason aside from the popularity of the host- 
ess, for thinking that few of those invited that night re- 
fused the invitation, is that dress was just then at a transi- 
tion stage, emerging from the stiff styles of the Revolution- 
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ary belles, with the high-dressed powdered heads, and the 
stays and paniers and elaborate petticoat effects, to the 
simplicity of the Empire costume. “ Careless curls vied 
with a straight and straggling style of hair-dressing that 
would compare not unfavorably with the bobbed heads of 
this decade. Some had even adopted wigs, just as the men 
were discarding them. “ The gowns were high-waisted, 
with long flowing lines and untrammelled figures, such as 
are familiar in the pictures of Mme. Recamier, Queen 
Louise of Prussia, and just lately in the movie of “Glorious 
Betsey” Patterson. Some of the more conservative of that 
time were of course shocked by the lack of proper stiffness 
in the foundations of the dresses, and predicted just such 
dire consequences of the new freedom as conservatives will 
always predict. “ How far these changes had penetrated 
to Pittsburgh, it would be hard to say. Mrs. Ross (whose 
husband was professedly a friend of Wilkinson's “) and 
Mrs. Woods “ might have worn the new French modes, but 
it is safe to assert that many variations were on view that 
night, and that all were delighted to get a chance to study 
and comment on the latest as exemplified by the wealthier 
and more travelled of the assembly. 

As to the refreshments, Mrs. Wilkinson had had op- 
portunities for observing the simplicity of the Adams’ en- 
tertainments, and the lavishness of the Philadelphia af- 
fairs. With her Quaker training, added to her kindliness 
of heart, she would have provided enough, but without os- 
tentation or display. Lemonade and ices were in vogue at 
Mrs. Bingham’s and may have graced this feast. “ 

In November, 1800, General Wilkinson had written to 
Colonel Hamtramck from the capital, “I shall have occasion 
for my old quarters, it therefore becomes necessary for you 
to take quarters in the town.” Hamtramck was ever a 
loyal friend of the Wilkinsons, “ and it was evidently quite 
in order that he should be turned out whenever the super- 
ior officer wished to re-establish headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. It may be inferred from this preference for them 
that the apartments at Fort Fayette which Mrs. Wilkinson 
was occupying at the time of the party were more attrac- 
tive than any which could have been procured in the town. 

There were cheerful fires glowing in the large fire- 
places. The soldiers detailed to tend them would be glad 
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to serve the General’s lady. She was known among them 
as “an angel of mercy”. 

In 1793, at Fort Washington, when three deserters 
were under sentence of death, she intervened, and persuad- 
ed General Wayne to remit their sentences. As two of the 
poor fellows were returning to their quarters, one said, 
“Thank God!”, and the other asked, “Why don’t you thank 
Lady Wilkinson, I am sure the General said it was her that 
saved us!” The incident, as related in a county history, * 
is corroborated by an entry in Wayne’s Orderly Book. 

Whatever the elements with which Ann Wilkinson had 
to deal—whether the rough soldiery of the frontier; Wayne 
in the wilderness, crochety with gout; Henry Marie Brack- 
enridge, the child untamed by convention, starved by lack 
of food and love; ™ the young officers like Harrison and 
Pike and Renssalaer, boyishly careless of life and 
limb,—still could she weave a spell that would make a 
change in spirit, such as an unknown diarist records after 
his meeting with this “sprightly and agreeable young 
Quakeress” in 1773, when he naively says, “The dinner 
tasted better that day.” * 

And what of the absent husband, was he worthy of 
this delightful companion? All their friends and her fam- 
ily evidently believed so, * but a recent school of biography 
has arisen, seeking to tear down his reputation to build up 
others, and he has become a scapegoat for them all. 

James Wilkinson was the son of an old and honorable 
Maryland family of English origin.” His father died when 
he was very young. At the age of seventeen, he was sent 
to Philadelphia to a medical school, after having studied 
that science for sometime with a relative who was a phy- 
sician. It was probably at this time that he met Nancy 
Biddle, and became the associate of her friends and rela- 
tives. He was there two years, and comparison of his 
memoirs with Graydon’s, “ leads to the above conclusion. 
But nowhere does he mention this meeting, using that 
delicacy which is fully explained by Graydon, * and which 
was as much the code of the time as was the duel. In the 
spring of 1775, he returned to Maryland, and commenced 
the practice of medicine near the Potomac. While thus 
engaged, he joined a company which was being drilled at 
Rock Creek near Georgetown in anticipation of the strug- 
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gle to follow. As soon as Washington was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Wilkinson abandoned his profession, and 
went to Cambridge and joined as a volunteer the rifle corps 
of “the gallant Colonel William Thompson of Pennsyl- 
vania”. He was serving on the staff of General Greene, 
whose friendship for him was a source of great pride, when 
he was appointed Captain by Washington, in March, 1776, 
his commission bearing the date of September, 1775. Enter- 
ing Boston with Washington, he remained there with 
General Greene, afterward following Washington to New 
York. At New York Wilkinson took command of the 
company to which he had been appointed, and in the spring 
was on his way to Canada. A letter of his, written from 
Canada to General Green, was so graphic that it was used 
by Washington in a communication to the Continential 
Congress. He was then nineteen years old. Arnold was 
in command then of the troops in Canada, but on account 
of various circumstances, Wilkinson’s association with 
other officers was closer, and he at no time expresses much 
admiration for Arnold. He gives Wayne credit for extricat- 
ing Arnold from annihilation. 

In September of that year, 1776, Wilkinson was trans- 
ferred to the command of St. Clair, to whose instruction 
he felt himself much indebted for the “principles of service 
and knowledge of details’. He speaks enthusiastically of 
St. Clair’s “native ingenuity, liberal education, and polish- 
ed address”, “his intelligence, industry and enterprise”. ™ 
While serving with St. Clair the young aide nearly died 
from an attack of typhus fever. Taken to Albany, he was 
there restored to health by the attentions of the Van Ren- 
ssalaer and Schuyler families, forming friendships which 
continued through two generations. He did not fully re- 
cover from this illness before the following spring, but in 
the meantime he had been sent as a messenger to Washing- 
ton, on which occasion he was witness to the capture of 
General Charles Lee. “ He participated in the battle of 
Trenton as aide to General St. Clair. He spent the early 
part of the winter of 1776 at Morristown; reading of other 
romances fostered by that stay, it may be fairly presumed 
that at Clement Biddle’s he again encountered the charm- 
ing Nancy. Although not yet twenty, he was made Lieut- 
enant Colonel, an office which he resigned to follow Gates 
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to the Northern Department, where he had served, and 
where he believed his duty lay. He was with St. Clair at 
Ticonderoga, a witness to the necessities which compelled 
the evacuation of that fort. *~ Gates appointed him to be 
deputy adjutant general of the northern army. It is ina 
letter to Gates regarding this appointment that he refers 
to his engagement, but in an obscure manner.“ After the 
battle at Bemis Heights, he writes to St. Clair more open- 
ly, “Pray, my dear General, read the enclosed and let the 
amiable object know, the first opportunity, what was ac- 
complished by our troops.” ” 

What the present-day girl would think of a reference 
to her as an “object” however “amiable” or “beloved”, is a 
matter for speculation, but in Graydon’s and Wilkinson’s 
time the term was a token of devotion that any well- 
brought-up girl would be proud to accept. 

After the convention of Saratoga had been arranged, 
illness again compelled the removal of Wilkinson to Albany, 
“placed on a bed in a wagon by the side of Colonel Philip 
Van Cortlandt of the New York troops”. So ill that he was 
accompanied from Albany by a physician, he was sent to 
Congress with the articles of the convention. In a report 
to Gates he mentions his intention of going to Easton, “the 
present residence of my beloved”. 


After his report to Congress, he was appointed a 
brevet brigadier general, and spent sometime with the 
army under Washington at Whitmarsh, coming back to 
Albany, now Gates’ headquarters, the last of the month. 
Soon General Gates was appointed to preside over the 
Board of War, and at the beginning of 1778, Wilkinson 
was advised that he had been appointed secretary of that 
board. On his way to his post, he was met in Lancaster 
by rumors of accusations from Gates, with regard to what 
afterward became known as the Conway Cabal, which 
caused him to send a challenge to Gates by Captain Stod- 
dert, afterward Secretary of the Navy. * Gates’ apology 
prevented the meeting. * After attending the war office 
for a few days, Wilkinson set out for Valley Forge. At 
Lancaster he fell in with Dr. Craik, an old friend of his 
family, and the most intimate and confidential friend of 
Washington. Learning from him that the other brigadiers 
had protested against his own and Gates’ advancement, 
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Wilkinson at once tendered his resignation to Congress. 

In his memoirs he says, “I met in Lancaster the 
honoured object of my tenderest attachment, in whose 
society a fortnight flitted away like a vision of the morn”, 
but her name is not hinted at, though in the very next 
sentence he records that at Valley Forge, “I took quarters 
with my friends Colonel Moylan, Colonel C. Biddle,..... 
and other officers”. A satisfactory interview with Wash- 
ington cleared up matters but decided Wilkinson to resign 
from the Board of War, which he did at once, retaining 
only his title of Colonel. 

November 12, 1778, he was married to Nancy Bid- 
dle, “ although he nowhere definitely refers to it in his ac- 
count of those troublous times. In July, 1779, he was ap- 
pointed Clothier General of the Army of the United States. 
After his resignation from that office (in 1781) he was 
made Brigadier and Adjutant General of Pennsylvania. 
When he decided to remain in Kentucky he sent in his 
resignation from that office. “ A picture of his happy 
relations with his wife’s family as well as a likely ex- 
planation of his visit to Kentucky and settlement there 
is found in a letter from Dr. Hutchinson, husband of Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s sister Lydia. Dr. Hutchinson and Wilkinson 
had been friends even before they were brothers-in-law. 
The letter is dated February 17, 1784, and is addressed 
to Wilkinson at “Kentucky on the Ohio, favored by Mr. 
Hunter”. ~ “Your Nancy, your Jack are both very hearty, 
your Jim is now sickening with the small-pox and has 
every appearance of having it favorably. Your negro girl 
is inoculated but has not yet sickened. Our father and 
friends are well .... (The) State has not yet done any- 
thing with respect to our lands to the westward. My 
Lydia and myself spent the evening with your Nancy 
and the boys. Johnny talks much of his papa and is al- 
ways asking to write you. Our father is very attentive 
OS ae. so oo ee Yours sincerely and affectionately, 
James Hutchinson.” From this it is apparent that two 
children had been added to their joys and cares. The 
third son, Joseph Biddle, the playmate of Brackenridge, 
was born later. ™ 


Like most of the Revolutionary officers, Wilkinson 
was poor at the end of the war. He writes to Henry Lee, 
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“____I am without cash or credit. Tell my friend Skinner 
I love him but for that reason must reject his assistance.” 
Soon Mrs. Wilkinson followed him to Kentucky. They lived 
in Frankfort which in spite of its advanced situation had 
at that time a social life of unusual interest.“ The Wilkin- 
sons were great favorites and formed a close and faithful 
circle of friends. “ To Wilkinson is credited the establish- 
ment of tobacco raising in the state.“ In an endeavor to 
find a market for the Kentucky products, he ventured a 
voyage to New Orleans and succeeded in making an ar- 
rangement satisfactory both to the Spanish Governor and 
the allied traders whom he represented. “ 

He conducted two very successful expeditions against 
the Indians, “ and after Si. Clair’s defeat he hurried to his 
assistance, “ much to St. Clair’s relief. Wilkinson never 
forgot his old friend. There are many references in his 
memoirs to the injustice done St. Clair. He writes to Wil- 
liam Wadsworth, September 18, 1792, “I trust I have made 
the most of the shattered, tattered relics of our friend 
St. Clair’s army, deranged and distracted as I found 
them.” " 

Through the influence of St. Clair and others, * Wil- 
kinson was offered a commission and returned to the army, 
so that he was really in command of the army from Gcto- 
ber, 1791, until the appointment of Wayne in March, 1792, 
while St. Clair was absent on his courtmartial. Soon after 
Wayne’s appointment, Wilkinson was made a Brigadier, 
and commanded in the West while Wayne was in Pitts. 
burgh and in Legionville. 

Mrs. Wilkinson followed her husband to Fort Wash- 
ington and succeeded in making at that far-flung outpost 
areal home.“ In 1792 she came on a visit to Philadelphia, 
where she was placing her boys in school. “ Her return 
to Fort Washington was hindered by the dangers and dif- 
ficulties of the route. That she was much missed is mani- 
fest from a letter of Wilkinson to Wayne, in which he begs 
that he may have leave to come East, “to see the long-loved 
Nancy Biddle.” ...... and asks Wayne to help her reach 
Fort Washington for “I would cheerfully sell two of the 
last years of my life to have her with me this winter.” * 

By December, 1793, she had joined her husband at 
Fort Washington when Wayne was at Hobson’s Choice, for 
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it was then that Wilkinson sent to him the invitation to 
Christmas dinner chronicled in the Conarroe papers. “ In 
June, 1794, she was with her husband at Fort Jefferson, 
still further in the line of danger, and left with the last 
convoy of wagons just before the Battle of Fallen Tim- 
bers.“ Jonathan Cass (father of Lewis Cass) writes to 
her husband, September 7, 1794, after that battle, “With 
respect to Mrs. Wilkinson, (as you have letters from her 
by every occasion) I shall only observe that she bears your 
absence, particularly since the action, with more fortitude 
than I expected, and like herself has been an excellent 
neighbor and a great comfort to me in my misfortunes” 
(referring to his wound). “ 


While Wayne was in Pittsburgh and vicinity, men who 
had been the enemies of St. Clair, and who were to con- 
tinue to persecute him till his death, “ had succeeded in 
planting distrust in the mind of the Commander of the 
Legion toward Wilkinson, his friend and St .Clair’s protege. 
Praise for Wilkinson from Washington and Knox may have 
fanned some flame of jealousy in Wayne’s breast. ” 
Wilkinson had many friends in Pittsburgh, and they warn- 
ed him of what Hollingsworth calls “the hell-born plot”, ™ 
“hatched” by those referred to by Edward Day as “your 


” 102 


masked friends”. 


These were said to have asserted that “Wilkinson was 
a Spanish spy, a spy for the British and a spy for someone 
else.” Wayne was led into an order for search and seizure 
for which he was tacitly rebuked by McHenry, “ who had 
become Secretary of War. General and Mrs. Wilkinson 
started for the seat of government, that he might defend 
himself against these accusations. At Pittsburgh (it was 
in October, 1796) they were met by the news of the death 
of their eldest son, John, the “Jacky” of Hutchinson’s let- 
ter.“ Mrs. Wilkinson was prostrated by this sad intelli- 
gence, following so closely upon the shock of the accusa- 
tions against her husband. Never did she quite recover 
from the blow. 


They were still in Philadelphia, at Colonel Clement 
Biddle’s, ** when the news of Wayne’s illness and death at 
Erie was sent to them by Wilkinson’s watchful friend 
Judge Turner. ™ 
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Wilkinson was made Commander-in-Chief, and there- 
after a good part of their time was spent in Pittsburgh, al- 
though threats of war with Spain and France kept the Gen- 
eral travelling up and down the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
some of the time Mrs. Wilkinson accompanied him. 

Clement and Charles Biddle and Dr. Hutchinson had 
early become ardent Democrats, and Wilkinson shared their 
enthusiasm. The election of Jefferson did not appal him 
as it did many of the army officers. He had numerous 
Demo-Republican friends in Pittsburgh, none more valu- 
able than Brackenridge, as is revealed by a letter found in 
the Library of Congress. ” “The senior military officer 
may be usefully ...employed...... Because he has had 
the chief command of the established troops for more than 
four years, and has preserved his official correspondence 
since the year ninety .... He understands perfectly the 
disposition of the troops and the motives which directed 
it; and commands an intimate knowledge of the geography 
of his country, of the Indian occupancies and force with- 
in its limits, and of the fortifications of foreign powers 
which border thereon, their strength and objects ...... 
(With) his knowledge of individual merits and pretensions 
... (he is) in possession of the immediate projects as well 
as the ultimate views of the late administration .. . . Give 
him then the charge of the department (military) to re- 
trench and systematize it. Being a western man and popu- 
lar in the most remote settlements, this avocation may flat- 
ter, oblige and give confidence to the people of that portion 
of the Union’. This letter is addressed to Jefferson, sign- 
ed by H. H. Brackenridge, and is in the hand of Tarleton 
Bates. 

Had Mrs. Wilkinson known of this letter, she could 
have welcomed her guests with a light heart on this 
Fourth of March, 1801, for Brackenridge’s word weighed 
heavily with Jefferson. 

That Wilkinson thus impressed his contemporaries 
there is ample evidence. Judge Symmes writes of him in 
1792, “the nation will find a valuable officer in Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilkinson.” . . . “He is much respected and loved by 
the militia of Kentucky.” ” 

Everywhere he went, Wilkinson identified himself with 
local interests in religious, educational and business mat- 
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ters. In Kentucky, tobacco; in Ohio, a land company and 
the canal around the falls at Louisburg; in Pittsburgh, the 
manufacture of glass; and always gardens and the improve- 
ments that would hasten civilization. “” 

His standing with his officers is best revealed by a 
letter written to him by William Wilson, in 1815, when he 
was passing through deep waters: * 

“After you took leave of us, I went to the door and 
looked after you. I was much affected, I was never so af- 
fected in your happier days, and I thought, I saw a man 
departing possessed of a noble heart and fine feeling, that 
had done a great deal of service for his country, a man that 
had raised up a great many young men and had taught 
them how to fight their country’s battles. I say my heart 
filled when I saw that man departing that had done so 
much for his country, and now in the decline of life cast 
off as it were to make room for those that were hardly born 
when you began your military career’. Wilson was him- 
self one of that crowd of young officers whom Wilkinson 
had encouraged and tutored, and whom Mrs. Wilkinson had 
mothered, men who were to reflect upon his teaching the 
credit that was lustered by the names of Harrison and Pike 


and Lewis and Van Renssalaer. “' One of the younger 
officers closes a letter to the General, “With my best wishes 
to my friend, your wife”, “’ and another writes, “To Mrs. 


Wilkinson my obligations are many. Offer her my thanks 
for repeated civilities.” "’ The little fete in Pittsburgh 
would find many of these young officers around the com- 
mander’s wife. 

She had seen finer festivals. Chastellux tells of the 
assembly ball in Philadelphia in 1780, when Wilkinson, 
then Clothier-General, was Manager, - “an office generally 
given to the most distinguished officers of the army”, ac- 
cording to the noted French traveller. “* A more exciting 
affair would be the ball in New Orleans, when as one of 
the Commissioners for taking over the Louisiana Territory, 
her husband was to use his marvellous tact in averting a 
battle royal between the Americans and the Creoles. ™ 
But she was to see none that would mark more strongly 
than this gathering at the Gateway of the West, the pass- 
ing of one epoch, the Federal, and the setting out into the 
unknown paths of Jeffersonian democracy. 
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They were to be troublous years for her, who had al- 
ready passed through so much. Her second son had late- 
ly joined the army. He was destined to go out with Pike 
upon his expedition into the unexplored west, ™ and to re- 
turn only just in timetobid hera final goodbye, ere she 
died in New Orleans in February 1807, amid the excite- 
ments raised by the rumors of the Burr enterprise. This 
was only six years after she had acted as hostess at Fort 
Fayette. Some of the young Pittsburghers who had been 
entertained at the fort that evening, were among those 
who followed Burr down the Ohio, and were of families 
well known to her. ™ 

Distracted by the responsibilities of that time, Wilkin- 
son writes in a letter to Jefferson, “My attachments to life 
hang by the precarious existence of an adored wife”. “’ He 
had previously written to Henry Dearborn, his old com- 
rade who was now Secretary of War, “For more than thirty 
days, Mrs. Wilkinson has trembled over the grave, and I 
have waited in agonizing suspense the moment of her dis- 
solution, whilst my mind has been harassed by a load of 
public engagements; and now, sir, I shall leave her in a 
state of most feeble, precarious convalescence, under the 
racking impression that we part forever. May God pre- 
serve my bitterest enemy from a similar trial!” ™ 

The Loutstana Gazette of February 27th contained an 
appreciation of her estimable qualities and of her patience 
in her last illness. Nine years after her death, in speak- 
ing of his early association with Alexander Graydon, 
Wilkinson says, “exclusive of his personal merits, a con- 
geniality of feeling and parity of predicament as it regard- 
ed a passion which above all others most interests the 
youthful heart, had produced a confidential intimacy the 
recollection of which at this distant day, awakens the 
sweetest sensibilities of my bosom.” Graydon’s references 
to him are of like tenor, and reminiscent of the days when 
the “long-loved Nancy Biddle”, and the “object which had 
caused the deepest sighs” of Graydon’s captivity, two 
dainty Quaker maids, were courted by the young men who 
remained devoted to them, through the lapse of many 
years. 


That she was sincerely mourned by others is shown 
in a letter to her husband from William Henry Harrison, 
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January 10, 1808; “Upon the subject of your domestic loss, 
my dear General, what can I say but that the shock was 
as great to me and my wife as we would have sustained 
upon the death of the nearest of our relatives, our children 
excepted.” ..... “Adieu, my dear friend—God grant that 
you may escape all the snares which malice and villainy 
have spread for your life and reputation.” ™ 

Their son, James Biddle Wilkinson, the one who had 
accompanied Pike, died in 1813. The youngest son, Joseph 
B., known to the young officers as “Biddle,““ became a 
naval officer serving with credit in the attack and victory 
of Perry, at Put-in-Bay. ™ 

Could there be a greater tribute to Wilkinson than that 
the family connections of his wife remained faithful to him 
through all his persecutions and even after his second mar- 


riage? “ The character of a man may be gaged by his 
friends ;—tthe list of his is large and embraces the best 
minds of his day. The list of his enemies is as illuminat- 


ing, when their characters and motives are carefully stud- 
ied. 

Three times he was forced to the necessity of demand- 
ing trials, once by a hearing before a committee of Con- 
gress, once before a court of inquiry, and once by a court- 
martial. Each time he was acquitted. Roger Taney, after- 
ward Chief Justice, turned from his attitude of suspicion 
against Wilkinson manifested in the Burr trial, to such 
confidence during Wilkinson’s own trial that he and his 
partner refused compensation for their work in his be 
half. 

Wilkinson held office under Washington, Adams and 
Jefferson and kept their confidence, as also that of Hamil- 
ton. It is not likely that all these keen men, of differing 
political ideas, should have been successfully duped as to 
his integrity. ” 

In a study of Wilkinson’s life, it will be noted that he 
was especially well acquainted with Doctor Craik, Wash- 
ington’s lifelong friend, both neighbors of the’ Wilkinson 
family in the tidewater region, of like lineage and religious 
affiliations. During 1778, the period when Wilkinson’s 
marriage occurs, he was not specifically employed. Does it 
seem likely that Colonel Clement Biddle, so near to Wash- 
ington, so fond of his sister, would have permitted that al- 
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liance had Wilkinson not stood close to the Washington 
circle? Is it possible that the young officer’s time till he 
was appointed Clothier-General, might have been employed 
in special service? Read his praise of the partisan officer 
McLean with new eyes. ” If so, his philosophy concern- 
ing such service, as expressed in his memoirs and in the 
letter to Knox about May and Reynolds, ” would have pre- 
vented any mention of it. 

Washington as well as other Revolutionary officers 
had land in the West. They saw at once that unless the 
Mississippi was open to commerce, no value could attach 
to it. The questions were, a war with Spain, separation of 
Kentucky from the confederation (not yet the Union), or 
a settlement by diplomacy. What so likely as that Wilkin- 
son, whose discretion and diplomatic ability were known, 
whose family interests were involved, should be the one to 
go into the new country to see what could best be done? 
That he might have entered into the scheme of threaten- 
ing separation from the east, for the double purpose of 
bringing the New England States to see the light, and of 
keeping the Spanish from open hostilities, is similar to the 
gestures the Allens were making for Vermont with some- 
thing of the same results. The character of the men after- 
ward accused of the so-called Spanish conspiracy, their 
patriotism in earlier and later years, their silence under 
the lash of calumny, is proof enough of the propriety of 
their intentions It is hardly necessary for their descend- 
ants to bespatter them and Wilkinson and each other in 
order to explain it. ” 

Very little emphasis has been placed upon the fact that 
after Wilkinson visited New Orleans and made his trade ar- 
rangement with the Spanish governor, he went home by 
way of Baltimore and Philadelphia. This was easily the 
best route, but had he been engaged in a desperate dark 
conspiracy with Kentuckians alone as his associates, it 
seems likely that he would have made his way, however 
painfully, back to Kentucky at once to confer with his fel- 
low conspirators. While in the east he saw Washing- 
ton, ™ and it is hard to believe that he did not discuss with 
his brothers-in-law and others the whole situation in order 
to determine upon a policy best suited to the occasion. Is 
that why the various letters against him received so little 
heed from Washington? ™ 
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When Wayne was appointed to the western army he 
was chosen more for his fighting qualities than for his 
diplomatic gifts. *“ Wilkinson had been handling the secret 
service department, and in St. Clair’s absence, the Indian 
relations. “ In the letter to Knox, referred to above, 
Wayne’s ineptness at co-operating with him is indicated. 

In the Pittsburgh Recorder of February 28, 1826, is 
this notice, “The news of General Wilkinson’s decease is 
confirmed by a letter from Mexico dated December 30th. 
He died at his favorite villa on the La Vega, surrounded by 
a few faithful friends, on the night of the 28th. His body 
was brought to the house of our minister, Mr. Poinsett, and 
was interred without military honors, which are not al- 
lowed in that country. He was followed to the grave by 
the most distinguished military and civil officers and all 
the respectable foreigners of the city.” ™ 

The closing years of General Wilkinson’s life were in- 
finitely pathetic, but he never lost his courage. In 1818 he 
had purchased a plantation below New Orleans, where he 
entertained many travellers to the region. ” Impoverish- 
ed as he was by the expenses of his trials, he was always 
pressed for money. An expedition into Texas with a body 
of settlers resulted unfortunately. *“ He had married again, 
Mlle. Celestine Trudeau ™ of an old New Orleans family, 
and had a son and a daughter. In 1822 he went to the City 
of Mexico, hoping to improve both his health and circum- 
stances. ™ 

In April, 1823, he wrote to Thomas Aspinwall “ Uni- 
ted States Consul at London, who had served with him in 
the war of 1812, and explained that he had remained in 
Mexico hoping to collect for some friends amounts due 
them from the Mexican government. ™ His descrip- 
tion of life in Mexico City shows that he had lost 
none of his narrative talent. He then confidently 
expected to leave in June to rejoin his family in 
Louisiana. In March, a year later he wrote to Thom- 
as Jefferson, “ saying, “Before I leave the country, 
(I would it were tomorrow and forever!)”’, speaking of his 
ill-health and how, in the hope of collecting claims in which 
he has some interest, he has been detained there, an invol- 
untary exile. He feels that he is near the accomplishment 
of his mission, though he may be detained two or three 
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months longer. He was then about sixty-eight years old. 
A study of the financial situation of Mexico at that time 
explains the reason for his hopes and the cause of his 
failure. 

He died secure in the thought that though he could 
not leave his family a fortune, he had, by his vindications 
on his trials, silenced the last of his detractors. That his 
friends were equally sure of this, is attested by the tone 
of J. F. H. Claiborne’s Mississippi. ™ 

But in 1849, Gayarre’, brought forward some Span- 
ish documents which were instantly accepted by a num- 
ber of authorities. ““ Gayarre’s bias as a historian can 
best be illustrated by his sketch of Cadillac in his Ro- 
mance of the History of Louisiana. The relation of the 
manner in which these Spanish documents were obtained, 
—through pretence and the agency of a Spaniard evident- 
ly distrusted by the American minister, and avowedly 
mercenary,—that agent’s description of the state in which 
they were delivered to him, and the manner of delivery,— 
raise strong doubts as to their authenticity. ‘” On his 
trials Wilkinson established the fact that some of the doc- 
uments used against him were forgeries. What legal proof 
is there that those later offered are genuine? There was 
opportunity and an agent that could have supplied them. ™ 
It is as though the Mexican forgeries so triumphantly 
brought up against Senator Borah and others, ™ and so 
soon exposed, were to be again used by possible biogra- 
phers long after all the witnesses now able to refute them 
have died; or as though similar papers from the same 
sources were to be brought forward as final evidence that 
the first were genuine. How are they to be distinguished 
as forgeries in time to come, if the archives of Mexico, 
as is quite likely, go through such periods of stress as 
did those of the Indies, and are kept as loosely as the 
records consulted by Gayarre’? 

As long as the old soldier was able he fought gal- 
lantly for his reputation, but he is gone, and today men 
who claim to be students of history are battening on his 
fame. For example, it appears to be sufficient for one 
historian to identify a paper as written by Wilkinson by 
the simple statement that “the style is undoubtedly 
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his.” “ Quite lately in England a halt was called to this 
sort of thing when the descendants of a great man were 
impelled to resort to court proceedings to protect the goou 
name of their ancestor. ‘” Similar action would be justi- 
fiable on the part of Wiikinson’s descendants. 

In Pittsburgh, where he and his lady played so gra- 
cious a part; in Pennsylvania which he served so long; ™ 
near the home of his old friend St. Clair whose cause 
he championed to the end, it seems appropriate to make 
an effort to give him the credit that is his due. Though 
a century has passed since that goodly company gath- 
ered at Fort Fayette “by invitation of Mrs. Wilkinson,” 
and though the voices of those who responded to her wel- 
come are stilled, written testimonies of their admiration 
and regard for their charming hostess and her brilliant 
husband remain. Eloquent of the love and devotion of 
a circle of faithful friends and admirers, they serve as 
emphatically as they did in that distant day to refute 
the accusations against a generous and gallant, but much 


maligned man. 
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. James Mountain, see references, note 40, and Early Western 
Travels (Cuming); IV, 79, 83. Crumrine’s Hist. Washington 
Co.; 251 

. Captain Nanning I. Visscher, of New York, cousin of Solo- 
mon Van Renssalaer. Heitman; 663. Legacy of Hist. Glean- 
ings; I, 101, 109. 


3. Zebulon Montgomery Pike, the explorer, always a firm friend 


of Wilkinson. (For evidence of this, see letter, Chicago Hist. 
Soc. Coll. Pike to Wilkinson, July 7, 1812. (Vol. IV, p. 3 of 
Wilkinson Letters). For best biography of Pike, see Eapedi- 
tions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Coues, N. Y. 1895 (3 
vols). A great many of the details in this biography are 
given by John R. Williams (General), for whom John R. 
Street in Detroit is named. He gets extensive notice in 
Farmer’s History of Detroit & Mich; I, 942; II, 103. 
. John Brown, was one of those accused in the “Spanish Con- 
spiracy”. He and his brothers James and ‘Samuel were friends 
of Wilkinson. Of an influential Virginia family, they assisted 
in all the measures necessary for saving the Mississippi nav- 
igation, secure in the belief that they were using the only 
means possible under the circumstances. The daughter of Z. 
M. Pike and Clarissa Brown married a son of William H. 
‘Harrison, and a grandson of John Cleves Symmes, thus unit- 
ing four of Wilkinson’s best friends. 
. Appointed in 1801 to be secretary to Jefferson, see Jefferson 
Papers, Lib. Cong.; Jefferson to Wilkinson, Feb. 23, 1801, 
wherein he asks Wilkinson to hand the enclosure to Lewis, 
subject to his judgment as to whether it will injure the ser- 
vice to lose Lewis. 
. Harrison had gone out with Scott and Wilkinson in 1791, as 
had William Clark, brother of George Rogers Clarke. Wil- 
kinson probably gave him his first lessons in dealing with 
the Indians, as he had learned it from St. Clair at Ticonder- 
oga. In 1805, Harrison wrote of “my most intimate friend, 
General Wilkinson” (Harrison Papers, Ind. Hist. Soc. Colls.; 
II, 124). In 1813, after his success at Ft. Meigs, he asked 
to be allowed to cooperate with Wilkinson, but Armstrong 
ignored his plea, II, 541. Harrison was in Pittsburgh with 
Wayne in 1792, detained by Wayne after he had returned 
— escorting Mrs. Wilkinson to Philadelphia. Wayne Papers; 
, 109. 
. Archibald Gray, Heitman, 301. One of the first lot-holders of 
Cincinnati, see Centennial History of Cincinnati, Greve, 2 
vols., Chicago, 1904; I, 192. 
. Ferdinand Leigh Claiborne, Heitman; 184. Appleton’s Cyc.; 
I, 19. Named his son for Hamtramck. At one time dis- 
affected to Wilkinson, it is evident he afterward changed, as 
his son (author of Mississippi as a Province, Territory and 
State) was a staunch defender of the general. Ferdinand was 
a brother of W. C. C. Claiborne. 
- Daniel ‘Hughes, Heitman; 356. Probably related to Christo- 
pher Hughes, who married a daughter of Wilkinson’s friend 
Samuel Smith of Maryland. Frederick Bates’ Letterbook; I, 
196. In command of Ft. Fayette and later of Fort Franklin 
(1792), Wayne Papers, XX. Commanded the escort with which 
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Mrs. Wilkinson left Ft. Jefferson just before the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers. Wayne Papers; XXXV, 95. Witness for 
Wilkinson in Burr matter, testified to having copied the let- 
ter of warnigg to Robert Smith (brother of Samuel) then 
Sec’y. of the Navy; and to immense expenses sustained by 
Wilkinson at New Orleans during the excitement while await- 
ing the expedition. Wilk. Memoirs; Il, Appendix 1xx. 

. Heitman; 587. Honorably discharged June 1801. 

. Richard Humphrey Greaton, Heitman; 302. It was probably 
his father who was on the Canadian expedition with Wil- 
kinson in 1776. 

. Heitman, 579. Theodore Sedgwick was perhaps a nephew of 
the Theodore Sedgwick who had been on the Canadian expe- 
dition referred to in note 51. 

. Heitman; 587. Of the old Pennsylvania family. 

. Heitman; 703. 

. Heitman, 688. 

. Heitman, 528. Appleton’s Cyc.; V, 78. He was with Wilkin- 
son on the expedition into Canada. 

. Heitman, 348. He was often in command at Ft. Fayette. In 
his descriptions of deserters in the advertisements in the 
Pittsburgh papers, a real literary gift is revealed. Had he 
accompanied Lewis, as was planned in case Clark was not 
able to go, he would have described the journey minutely. 
What irony to have missed enduring fame by so slight a 
margin! See Coues’ Lewis and Clark, and Tarleton Bates’ 
letters. 

. Solomon Van Renssalaer’s portrait from engraving from min- 
iature in Legacy of Historical Gleanings, photostat enlarge- 
ment presented to Historical Hall by Dolly Madison Chapter, 
U. S. Daughters of 1812. Portrait of Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike from frontispiece of Lakeside Classics edition of the 
Southwestern Expedition of Zebulon M. Pike, Quaife, editor, 
Chicago, 1925. Photostat, enlarged, presented by the above 
chapter. Photograph of painting of Tarleton Bates, owned 
by the family. Photograph presented to Historical Hall by 
the Missouri Historical Society. (Painter unknown, but prob- 
ably a Pittsburgh artist). 

. One portrait of a Pittsburgh woman of about this period has 
been traced; that of Mrs. Oliver Ormsby, see illustration and 
description, Two Centuries of Costume in America, Alice 
Morse Earle, N. Y., 1903, two vols.; II, 525. For general ref- 
erence, Early American Costume, Warwick and Pitz, N. Y., 
1929; chapters VII, VIII. Memorial History of Philadelphia; 
II, 72. Social Life in the Early Republic, Wharton, Phila. & 
London, 1902 (especially p. 142 with miniature oposite). A 
Girl's Life Eighty Years Ago, Cook, N. Y., 1888. Heirlooms 
in Miniature, Wharton, Phila. & London, 1898. Women of the 
American Revolution, 2 vols., Ellett, Phila. 1900, and Queens 
of American Society, Ellett, N. Y., 1868; p. 149. Also Annals 
4 — and Pennsylvania, 2 vols. Watson, Phila. 1856; 
, 94-181. 

- Diary of a Boston Schoolgirl, Anna Green Winslow; Earle, 
ed., Boston & N. Y., 1895; 71. Costume of Colonial Times, 
Earle, N. Y., 1924; 263. Watson’s Annals, 184, 185. 

. Some amusing examples of these dire prophesies are found 
in Pittsburgh Gazette, Feb. 17, 1804; in the first volume of 
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Watson’s Annals, especially that with regard to shoes (p. 
192), and (with regard to bonnets) in Cobbett’s Cottage 
Economy, edition published in New York in 1833, (p. 123). 
. Ann Woods Ross, wife of James Ross, sister of John Woods. 
Recollections of the West; 99. Appleton’s Cyc.; V.,3 29. Chron- 
icles, Miller; 27. In the Wilkinson Letters, Chi, Hist. Soe. 
Colls.; I, 69, Ross writes to Wilkinson, April 23, 1805, men- 
tioning “our former attachments.” Ross was as anxious about 
the navigation of the Mississippi as Wilkinson was. 

Mrs. John Woods was the former Theodosia Higbee of near 
Trenton, N. J. (iSee extract from Lucy A. Higbee Diary in 
Historical \Hall). She is mentioned feelingly in Recollections 
of the West (p. 10) for her kindness to H. M. Brackenridge, 
the author, when he was a child, and he afterward married 
her daughter (p. 56). For her husband, see, Pa. Mag.; XIII, 
10. Twentieth Century Bench and Bar of Pennsylvania, 2 
vols. Chicago, 1903; II, 806. 

. Social Life in the Early Republic; 36, 37, 40. Home Life in 
Colonial Days, Earle, N. Y., 1898; 160. Common Sense in 
the Household, Harland (pseud), N. Y., 1874; 160. Miss Les- 
lie’s New Receipts for Cooking, Phila. 1852; 390, 393. Me- 
morial History of Phila.; Il, 62, 65, 69. Watson’s Annals; I, 
414. 

. Knox Ms. (copy) Burton Hist. Colls. Wilkinson to Ham- 
tramck, Nov. 27, 1800. Wilkinson Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc.; I, 
47, 78. Manuscript Division of the New York Public Library; 
Wilkinson to Hamtramck, June 30, 1796. History of Fort 
Wayne (Ind.), Brice, Ft. Wayne, 1868; 155 et seq. (letters) 
. Hist. & Biog. Cyc. of Butler County, Ohio, Cin. 1882; 19. 
Copy of Wayne General Orderly Book, 1793, Burton Hist. Coll. 
. The incident given in Recollections of the West, on pages 41 
and 42, is a wonderful tribute to a noble woman, and the 
description of General Wilkinson gives a key to the sway he 
exercised over so many people, his genuine kindness of heart, 
courtesy and thoughtfulness. 

. Pa. Mag.; XI, 206. 

. The list of friends is too long to publish here; will be re- 
ferred to again in note 151. List of relatives of Ann whose 
friendly interest is manifest; Owen Biddle, uncle of Ann, and 
George Lux, who married Ann’s cousin. See letter, p. 30-31, in 
Owen Biddle, by Henry D. Biddle, Phila. 1892. Cadwalladers, 
one of whom had married a niece of Ann’s: Colonial Families 
of the United States, Makenzie, 1912; Vol. III. Charles Bid- 
dle, Autobiography of Charles Biddle; 354. Edward Biddle of 
Reading, Wilkinson’s Memoirs; I, 338, and Graydon’s Mem- 
oirs, 328. (Capt.) Thomas Biddle, Wilkinson’s Memoirs; I, 
704, and II, 192. (Maj.) John Biddle (of Detroit), Wilkin- 
son’s Memoirs; III, 302, 305; Burton Historical Collection 
Scrapbook; Vol. V. Thomas Collins, (notes 14 and 32). Clem- 
ent Biddle (note 18), Wilkinson Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
notably; I, 18 and 67. Clement C. Biddle, Ann’s nephew, Wil- 


a Memoirs; II, 412. Appleton’s Cyc.; I, 255. Heitman, 
125. 


. Details of life from Wilkinson’s Memoirs, backed by various 
authorities, notably: Book of Wills, Maryland Historical So- 
ciety, Deeds and Wills, Historical and Biographical Record of 
Frederick Co. Md., 1910. Maryland Historical Magazine; XIII, 
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134-5, Memoirs of His Own Time, Graydon, Littell, ed. Phila- 
1846. Wilkinson Letters, Chicago Historical Society, N. Y. 
Pub. Lib., Mo. Hist. Soc. ' 
Details of service from Historical Register of the United 
States Army, Heitman, Washington, 1890. Historical Register 
of the Officers of the Continental Army, Heitman, Washing- 
ton, 1914. Appleton’s Cyc. has a biographical notice, but it is 
so full of errors, as proved by later investigation, that it has 
not been used except as corroborated by other matter. 
. Wilkinson’s Memoirs; I, 339. Graydon, 298. 
. Graydon; 281, 309. 


3. Wilkinson’s Memoirs; I, 183-4. Life and Public Services of 


Arthur St. Clair; Smith, Cincinnati, 1882 (2 v.); I, 12 note 
on page 13, p. 52, 442, 443,—II, 40, 229 310 427. Narrative 
of a Campaign; A. St. Clair, Phila. 1812; 61, etc. (Also ms. 
letters of St. Clair in Ohio State Library, Columbus). 
. In Ballads of New Jersey in the Revolution, Platt, Morris- 
town, N. J., 1896: 26, is a delightful account of this capture: 
“Pistol in hand, then took his stand, 
Good Major Wilkinson; 
Prepared to shoot, and fight to boot, 
He would no foeman shun.” 


5. Ticonderoga, Wilkinson’s Memoirs; I, 85. St. Clair Papers, I, 


407 (Letter of Wilkinson to Gates). Trial of Major-General 
Arthur St. Clair, N. Y. Historical Society, 1880; “as you 
lived with me.” (109-110) 
. This letter is quoted by Hudleston, in Gentleman Johnny Bur- 
goyne; N. Y., 1927; p. 213. 
. St. Clair Papers; I, 442. 


. Captain Stoddert married Miss Ringgold, of a family very 
friendly to Wilkinson, and connected by marriage to Mrs. Wil- 
kinson. Heirlooms in Miniatures, Wharton; 161. Samuel Ring- 
gold married Maria Cadwallader. Colonial Days and Dames; 
186. History and Biography of Frederick Co., Md.; I, 165, 
168. Social Life in the Early Republic, Wharton; 145. Capt. 
Stoddert gave testimony favorable to Wilkinson in the Court 
of Inquiry, 1811. Report of Committee Appointed to Inquire 
into the Conduct of General James Wilkinson, Washington, 
1811. Autobiography of Charles Biddle, 282. In the Revolu- 
tion, Stoddert was Secretary of the Board of War, after- 
ward a successful merchant at Georgetown, D. C., Secretary 
=. the Navy 1798-1801. He was from Prince George County, 
He himself says that Wilkinson told him all about his 
commercial relations with Spanish officials. He and Wil- 
kinson were very intimate, always. He was acting Secretary 
of War in the interim between McHenry and Dexter, and 
was a confidant of John Adams. i 
- A contrast in the account of this Conway affair as given by 
John Fiske, in The American Revolution, 2 v., N. Y., 1891; 
II, 38-46, and that of Henry Cabot Lodge, in the American 
Statesman Series, George Washington, 2 v., Boston and N. 
we 1891; I, 214, 220, would suggest that Wilkinson’s own 
account in his Memoirs, (I, 387-388) might have as safe cre- 
dence as any, especially as at the time he published his 
memoirs, Stoddert and other witnesses were yet living and 
might easily have denied any part of that account. 
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. Jordan’s Colonial and Revolutionary Families of Pa., 1, 172. 
November 12, 1778 is the date given in Records of Christ 
Church, Phila., Pa. Archives, 2nd Series; Vol. VIII, 20. 
. Appointed Clothier-General July 24, 1779; resigned, March 27, 
1781. Heitman, Hist. Reg. Officers of Continental Army. Mc- 
Kean Collections, Pa. Hist. Society, Vol. I, 46 (This letter 
will bear a more unbiased study than it has yet received). 
Although Brigadier and Adjutant General of Pennsyl- 
vania, he never used the title of “General” until he received 
it in the regular army, in 1792, using in Kentucky his old 
title of Colonel, a fact that would be appreciated by military 
men. For account of his resignation from this office, see 
Pa. Archives; X, 610-611, (1st Series, 1783-6) and Colonial 
Records (Pa.); XIV, 252, where in his resignation, accepted 
Nov. 8, 1784, he gives praise to Major John Hardin, the man 
whom some claim he wronged during the Burgoyne campaign. 
. Wilkinson Letters, Chi Hist. Soc. Coll.; I, 6. ; 
For Dr. Hutchinson, see, Appleton’s Cyc.; III, 334. His- 
toric Philadelphia (Philadelphia, A History of the City and 
its People, 4 v., Oberholtzer, Chicago and St. Louis). Eminent 
Philadelphians, Simpson, Phila., 1859. Lydia died before 1786, 
leaving one son, according to Pa. Mag., XVIII, 56. For their 
marriage, Pa. Archives, 2nd Ser.; VIil, 20. Notes on Gen- 
ealogy of the Biddle Family, H. D. B.; chart, p. 8. 


3. The man referred to as “Our father” was their father-in-law, 


John Biddle, married Sarah Owen. Notes on Genealogy of 
Biddle Family, H. D. B 


. John Wilkinson (“Jacky” or “Johnny”) was the eldest son 
of Ann and James Wilkinson. James Biddle Wilkinson 
(“Jim”) was the second son. ‘Heitman; 696. Early Western 
Travels; IV, 193. The Commonwealth (Pittsburgh newspaper) 
Feb. 1806. American Historical Review; XIII, 816-823. For 
Joseph Biddle Wilkinson, see Recollections of the West; Brack- 
enridge, 41 and numerous letters with messages to “Biddle”. 
. The date of Mrs. Wilkinson’s arrival in Kentucky may be 
approximately fixed by an incident related in The Political 
Club, Speed, Danville, Louisville, 1894; 78, and by Wilkin- 
son’s Memoirs; II, 118. She was evidently there by 1786. Col- 
lins, in Historical Sketches of Kentucky, Cin. 1848; 29, says 
that Wilkinson first settled in Lexington. In Personal Nar- 
rative of Travels, Fordham, Cleveland, 1906, a note on page 
160, by F. L. Ogg, editor, says: “In October, 1786, it (the 
site of Frankfort) was purchased by James Wilkinson, who 
secured the passage of a bill in the Virginia Assembly to 
erect a town upon it. The place was selected in 1793 to be 
the capital of the new state.” Political Beginnings of Ken- 
tucky, Filson Club Pub. 6, J. M. Brown; 97, says that Wil- 
kinson’s house was in what is now Woodford Co. See also, 
Filson Club Pub. entitled, Petitions of Early Inhabitants of 
Kentucky to the General Assembly of Virginia, Louisville, 
1914. For social Conditions in early Kentucky, see Historical 
Sketch of Mason Co. Ky, Lucy Lee, Louisville, 1929. Story 
of Kentucky, Eubank, Danville, Ky., Chicago, 1913; 8-9. 
Travels in United States of America, Melish, Phila., 1812; 
184. Early Western Travels, IV, 191-196. There was a fine 
body of men from the east, connected with influential fam- 
ilies in Pa., N. J., Md., Va., S. C., ete. 
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. As to Wilkinson’s position and personal popularity, see But- 
ler, History of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, Louisville, 
1834; 39, 175. Testimony of Major James Morrison (a prom- 
inent resident of Washington County, Pa.), Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs; II, 136. References to Mrs. Wilkinson in various 
letters to Wilkinson show that she shared her husband’s 
place in the estimation of their friends. 

. Kentucky, a Pioneer Commonwealth, Shaler, Boston, 1885; 
98, 99. 

. Wilkinson’s Memoirs; 11, 109-110. St. Clair Papers; I, 201. 
Historical Sketches of Kentucky, Collins, Cin, 1848; 35, 37, 
38. History of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, Butler, Louis- 
ville, 1834; 160-1. Report of Committee Appointed to Inquire, 
etc.; 98, (letter of Miro’ to Oliver Pollock). 

. Collins, Kentucky; 44. Butler, Kentucky, 197. History of La- 
Porte Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 1880; 78. Ohio Archeological and 
Historical Quarterly; Ill, 304. A Topographical Description of 
the Western Territory of North America, Imlay, (2nd ed.) 
London, 1793; 403, 415. Dictionary of American Biography, 
N. Y., 1928; I, 34 (under Adair). St. Clair Papers; 11, 208 
(the expedition under Washington’s orders): (Wilkinson ap 
pointed by Scott and John Brown); II, 227: (Report of Wil- 
kinson to St. Clair); II, 233: (Public thanks to Wilkinson 
under the directions of Knox and Washington); II, 251. 

. The date of St. Clair‘s battle, Nov. 24, 1791. St. Clair Papers; 
I, 233, II, 267-269. Narrative of Campaign (St. C.); 207, 
“When General Wilkinson arrived .... ” Ohio Arch. & 
Hist. Quarterly; VIII, 394. 

. Letter in Wilkinson Letters, Library of Congress, dated Sept. 
18, 1792. For William Wadsworth, see Appleton’s Cyc.; VI, 
312. 

. Wilkinson’s Memoirs; II, Appendix xix. Acceptance of com- 
mission, Wilkinson’s Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; I, 16. See 
Washington-Biddle Correspondence, Pa. Hist. Soc.; I, 102, 
(Knox to Clement Biddle) II, 2. Marshall and the appoint- 
ment, American Historical Review; XII, 346. 

. Pa. Mag.; XII, 42, 49. Ft. Washington, Jones, Centennial 
Hist. Cincinnati, Greve; I, 252. The Correspondence of John 
Cleves Symmes, Bond, N. Y., 1926; 159. Legacy of Historical 
Gleanings; II, 133. Burton Hist. Coll., Wilkinson to Knox, 
Feb. 12, 1792. History of Butler Co., Ohio; 18. Wilkinson Let- 
ters, Chi. Hist. Soc. (‘Cass to Wilkinson) I, 30, dated Ft. 
Washington, Sept. 7, 1794. 

. Hist. & Biog. Cyc. of Butler Co., O.; 13. West. Pa. Hist. 
Mag.; X, 74. Wayne Orderly Book, Pgh. July 3, 1792. Wayne 
Papers; XX, 76, 95, and Knox to Wayne, July 3, 1792. Pa. 
Mag.; II, 475. 

. Wayne Papers; XXII, 99. 

. Conarroe Papers, Pa. Hist. Society, Phila.; Il, 76. 

. Wayne Papers; XXXV, 95, 96. Peace of Mad Anthony, Wil- 
son, Greenville, O., 1907; 78. Wilkinson was dangerously ill 
at Ft. Jefferson in October, 1793; Annals of the West, Albach, 
Pgh. 1858; 638. 

bs Jonathan Cass was at one time in command of Ft. Franklin. 
‘His son Lewis, afterward governor of Michigan, was with 
Hull at the surrender of Detroit. Both are noted in Apple- 


ton’s Cyc.; I, 551, and Heitman, 176. See also Michigan His- 
tory Magazine, XII, 663. 
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101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


. Wilkinson Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; I, 82. 
106. 


107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 
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West. Pa. Hist. Mag.; XII, 185, 186. Wilkinson Letters, Chi. 
Hist. Soc. Coll.; I, 90, 31. Wayne Papers; XLIII, 95, XLV, 
111, XLVII, 25, 43. Wilkinson Memoirs; II, 235, 236 and 
Appendix xxix. Greve’s Centennial History of Cin.; I, 268. 
Butler’s Kentucky, 161 et seq. 

Wayne Papers; XX, 123. St. Clair Papers; I, 200. Wilkinson 
Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; 1,18, 22. Wilkinson’s Mem.; Vol. 
II, Appendix xix. 

Hollingsworth married a sister of John Wilkins, Jr. The let- 
ter from Wilkinson to Hollingsworth, advising him how to 
treat the Spaniards (Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; I, 32, 
34, April and March, 1795) is of great interest. 

Probably some relation to Dr. Sylvester Day (Appleton’s 
Cyc.; II, 111, and Heitman; 225) Western Insurrectwn, 
M. B.; 96, 97. Wayne Papers; XXI, 116. A good friend of 
Wilkinson’s. His last letter in Wilkinson Collection Chi. Hist. 
Soc., says, “My prospects for Maryland brighten every day.” 
L 7 


Wilkinson Letters, Chi. Hist, Soc. Coll.; I, 76. Wayne Papers; 
XLVII, 3, 6, 25, 43. It is significant that Zebulon Pike 
father of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, was concerned, under 
orders, in this seizure. Wilkinson’s Memoirs; II, 233, 236 and 
Appendix xxxv. Wayne, according to his aide, Debutts, did not 
himself believe in this accusation. Hamtramck to Wilkinson 
Aug. 19, 1796 (Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.) 

Wayne Papers; XLVII, 23. 


One of the most interesting characters of early Pittsburgh 
and Northwestern history. He was appointed one of the three 
judges of the Northwest Territory, Sept. 12, 1789, in place 
of William Barton, declined. Symmes calls him a_ virtuoso. 
(He was, from his letters, a cultivated and patriotic man, of 
considerable force. He was not a favorite with St. Clair. 
St. Clair Papers; I, 195, 145; II, 212. Greve’s Cincinnati; I, 
104. Correspondence of Symmnes; 119. History of Washing- 
ton, Pa., Creigh, Harrisburg, (Pa.), 1871; 119, Appendix. 
Wayne Papers; XXXV, 123. 

Jefferson Letters, Library of Congress (Feb. 17, 1801). 

In the Correspondence of Symmes (p. 268, note 159) this 
comment is abridged from the original letter, but it is given 
in full in Greve’s Centennial History of Cincinnati; I, 252, 
and in the Draper Mss. 3 WW, no. 40 (Wisconsin Hist. So- 
ciety.) Nothing more complimentary could be said of Wil- 
kinson. 

Jones, Ft. Washington; 52. Butler’s Kentucky; 148, 149, 161. 
A Plain Tale, by a Kentuckian, N. Y. 1807; 8. Collins’ Ken- 
tucky, 39. Shaler’s Kentucky; 98, 99. History of Montgomery 
County, O., Dayton, ; 117, 247, 557. Pioneer Life in Day- 
ton and Vicinity, Edgar, , 1896. Settlement at New Mad- 
rid, Cooley, Indiana Historical Publications; II, 74. Pa. Mag. 
XIII, 39. Dayton Centinel, July 11, 1811. Centenary of Louis- 
ville, Durrett, Louisville, 1893; 78, 95. Travels in N. A., 
‘Melish; 151. Wilkinson’s Memoirs; II, 275. Pittsburgh and 
the Pittsburgh Spirit; 114. Tribute from Inhabitants of St. 
Louis, 1805, Mo. Hist. Soc. Coll. 

Wilkinson Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; IV. For William 
Wilson, see Heitman, 704. Wilkinson’s Memoirs; II, 331. Wil- 
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kinson was always looking for good material for officers, 
see Wilkinson Letters, Mss. Div. N. Y. Pub. Lib. Wilkinson 
to Jacob Reed, June 24, 1798. Also, Coues’ Pike, I, 229, Wil- 
kinson to Sec’y. of War. : 
. The story of Van Renssalaer and of his training by Wil- 
kinson and his love for him are equally creditable to both 
men. Legacy of Hist. Gleanings; note especially the incident 
related in Vol. I (p. 99), as illustrating the sportsmanship 
of the two. 

. Wilkinson Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; I, 73. This letter 
tells of the evacuation of the post of Detroit by the British, 
who weren’t very nice about it. For Thomas Swaine, see 
Heitman, 626. 

. Wilkinson Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; Elie Williams to 
Wilkinson, dated Hagerstown, Md., Dec. 12, 1796. Williams 
was not in the regular army. In Wilkinson’s Memoirs; II, 
345, he is described as “Col. Elie Williams, brother of the 
late Otho H. Williams, (for whom see, Appleton’s Cyce.; VI, 
529, and Browne’s Commonwealth of Maryland, 271-314) and 
well-known to the Secretary of the Navy.” (1809). 

. Memorial History of Philadelphia, Young; II, 63. 


5. Creoles of Louisiana, King, page 252. Old Creole Families of 


New Orleans, King, N. Y., 1921; 27-89. In Recollections of 
the West, page 130, Brackenridge gives a delightful and 
characteristic example of the tact of “General Wilkinson, 
who might be styled the American Chesterfield.” It was more 
than tact, it was true kindness. 

. James B. Wilkinson entered the army on Feb. 16, 1801. Heit- 
man, 696. When he was sixteen, his father had asked Adams 
for a commission for him. Wilkinson’s Memoirs; II, Appendix 
xxxviii. See also Coue’s Pike, and Southwestern Expedition 
of Pike, Quaife; 5. 

. Mississippi as a Province, Territory and State, J. F. H. Clai- 
borne, Jackson, Miss., 1880 (Vol. I all that was published) ; 
I, 277, “news specific, one to two thousand.” 282, H. Turner, 
“news of two thousand”. 278, alarm of Meade. At Pittsburgh 
in December, 1806, Bates thought there would be ten thous- 
and. Frederick Bates Letters, Burton Hist. Coll., Ohio Arch. 
& Hist. Quarterly, I, 152. 

. “Of families well-known to Ann”; Recollections of the West, 
H. M. B.; 103, 104, 109. Participation of Morgan Neville, 
Wm. Robinson, Jr., and Thomas Butler, The Blennerhassett 
Papers, Safford, 1891; 193-195. Quarterly Publications of 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio; XV, 20. West. 
Pa. Hist. Mag.; VIII, 129. Midshipman to Congressman, Rob- 
inson, Media, Pa. 1916; 18, 19. Frederick Bates Letters (Mss. 
Burton Hist. Coll.) “Most of the young men in the vicinity 
involved.” Burr’s Conspiracy Exposed, etc.; Aaron Burr, 
Wandell & Minnegerode, 2 v. N. Y. & London, 1925; II, 150, 
“Fourteen Pittsburgh youths led by Morgan Neville”. (Not 
accurate, no reference given). 

. Burr’s Conspiracy exposed, etc. Appendix xix, on page 14 
of App. Natchitoches, October 21, 1806; “My attachments to 
life hang by the precarious existence of an adored wife.” 
Claiborne’s Mississippi; 271. Original Journals of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, Thwaites; VII, 393, Sept. 22, 1806, 
“Mrs. Wilkinson, the Lady of the Governor and General we 
were sorry to find in delicate health.” 





120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 


124. 
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Burr’s Conspiracy Exposed, etc.; Appendix, p. 45. For Dear- 
born, see Appleton’s; II, 117, and Heitman, 226. 

Wilkinson Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; II, 31 (January 10, 
1808). 

James B. Wilkinson died Sept. 7, 1813 (See Heitman, 696) 
See Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 1916; 89, for service of 
Joseph Biddle Wilkinson. 
See note 69. Added references, Cadwallader letter, Wilkin- 
son Letters, Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; II, 50. Claiborne’s Mississ- 
ippt, 354. 

Besides those friends already mentioned are notably,—Dr. 
John F. Carmichael (Wayne Papers; XX, 133), Charles Car- 
roll of Bellevue (Wilk. Mem; I. 742), Leonard Covington 
(Wilk Mem; App. lxv to Vol. Il), Thomas Humphrey Cush- 
ing (Pa. Mag. XLIV, 283, Rodney letters), Abraham Eustis, 
nephew of Sec’y. War (Wilk. Mem.; III, 198-206), John R. 
Fenwick (Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; IV, 95 and III, 
72), John S. Gano (Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; I, 41,) 
Isaac Guion (Letters Relating to the Early Settlement of the 
Northwestern Territory, published by Ohio Historical Society, 
1837; 25-26), B. Irvine and Callender Irvine (Wilkinson Let- 
ters Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; IlI, 106 and 105), Joseph Kent, 
Governor of Md. (Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; III, 30), 
Jacob Kingsbury (Wilk. Mem.; III, 253-254), Morgan Lewis 
(Wilk. Mem.; I], 61. Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc.; IV, 99), Alex- 
ander Macomb, (‘Commander-in-Chief of Army, 1828-1841 
author of Court-Martial Law—for real praise, see his tes- 
timony in favor of Wilkinson, Wilk. Mem.; III, 183 et seq.), 
Bernard de Marigny, the first gentleman of New Orleans 
(Creoles of Lowisiana, King; 23), Thomas Mifflin, Judge 
Thomas R. Peters, (Richard Peters, Pa. Mag. XLIV, 333), 
John Pintard, Philanthropist (Letters, Wilk. to Gaither, Pgh. 
Jan. 31, 1801), Ninian Pinkney, brother of Wm. Pinkney 
(served as aid to Wilk. in 1813, copied many of the docu- 
ments for the trials and the Memoirs), Oliver Pollock (wit- 
ness for Wilkinson in 1808, Wilk. Mem.; II, Apepndix i), 
Gen. Thomas Posey (Wilk. Mem.; II, 153-154), Joseph Reed, 
Gen. Samuel Ringgold (Hist. & Biog. Record Frederick 
County, Md.; I, 168, II, 1023), Winthrop Sargent (Greve’s 
Cincinnati; I, 317), Bartholomew Schaumburgh, of an old 
Pennsylvania family (Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; I, 58 
and III, 92.) Sargent’s Diary; p. 47. Burnett’s Letters; 13. 
Isaac Shelby, Governor of Ky. “the good old man” (Wilk. 
Let. Lib. Cong. Ae2104) (Harrison Papers; II, 415, Shelby 
to Harrison, Apr. 4, 1813, “I wish my voice could reach the 
ears of our good President, and induce him to call Gen. Wil- 
kinson to the command of our Northeastern army...”), Pey- 
ton Short, brother of Wm. Short, married Maria Symmes sis- 
ter of the wife of W. H. Harrison. Campbell Smith, aid to 
Wilkinson, and firm friend (Burnett’s Letters, 24-25), John 
Smith of Ohio (Burnett’s Letters, 103). (History of the First 
Baptist Church in Dayton, O., Dayton, 1914; 5), Robert 
Smith, Sec’y. of the Navy, Samuel Smith, his brother (Mary- 
land in National Politics, Essary, Baltimore, 1915; chap. V1.) 
(Various letters to Wilkinson in Chi. Hist. Coll.), Amos 
Stoddard (Wilk. Mem.; 234. Let Lib. Cong. Oct. 27, 1805, Wilk. 
to Jefferson) Received Upper La. for the United States, and 
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at one time in command of Ft. Fayette, author of Sketches 
of La., Dr. Joseph ‘Strong (Wilk. Let. Chi, Hist. Soc. Coll.; 
I, 52), James Taylor (John Melish, Trave/s in N. A.; Ul, 
130 J B. Walbach, his a remarkable history, Wilk. Mem.; 
Il, Appendix Ixv, and his friendship for Wilkinson and praise 
are like Macomb’s, almost extravagant. Wilk. Mem.; III, 
146), Dr. James Welsh (Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; III, 
110), Samuel J. Winston (O. Hist. & Phil. Soc. Pub.; IV, 95. 
Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; III, 115), Robert Wright, 
Governor of Maryland (Report of Committee Appt. to In- 
quire, etc.; 124. (A fuller list will be filed with Historical 
Hall Librarian.) 


. John Armstrong, Sec’y. of War, is thus noticed by the Pitts- 


burgh Gazette of May 13, 1815: “this prosecution evidently 
instituted to gratify the malignant disposition of Armstrong 
(the late Sec’y. War) and intended to’ transfer the blame of 
the disastrous and disgraceful campaign of 1813 from those 
with whom it ought to rest, to the shoulders of a meritorious 
but unfortunate officer” (Wilkinson). As to another of Wil- 
kinson’s enemies, Daniel Clark, Jr. (there is often no dis- 
tinction made between him and his uncle, D. Clark, Sr., who 
was evidently an honorable man) it is enough to read the 
cases of Gaines vs. Relf (12 Howard, p. 282) and the Gaines 
case, 6th Wallace, 689, to know his character and that of 
Daniel Cox, yet the pamphlet they concocted is still quoted 
as historical evidence, though it did not stand up under in- 
vestigations of the court. Andrew Ellicott is another attacker 
of Wilkinson who is yet quoted, though his veracity was 
impeached by reliable witnesses. See Wilkinson’s Memoirs; 
II, 150, 151, and related depositions and testimony. Wade 
Hampton’s character has also received thorough analysis by 
all who do not wish to accept him as a witness against Wil- 
kinson. (Pgh. Gazette, Dec. 17, 1813). J. B. C. Lucas, one 
of the most interesting characters ever in Pittsburgh or 
vicinity. He joined with others in a political attack on Wil- 
kinson when Governor of Missouri Territory but seems to 
have been equally unhappy with his successors. (Frederick 
Bates Letters, Burton Collection). John Randolph’s hatred of 
Wilkinson might be assigned to his dislike of all military 
men, except that he was so eccentric no excuse is needed. For 
him to have served on a jury where Wilkinson was involved, 
showed that he had no real fairness of outlook. Winfield 
Scott’s underhand methods toward his superior officer were 
doubtless the echo of the sympathetic attitude of the young- 
er generation, the intelligentsia of that day, toward Burr, 
induced by their admiration of Theodosia Burr, and perpetu- 
ated by Washington Irving. Scott’s treatment of Zachary 
Taylor, at a later day, is an indication of some flaw in his 
character. Anthony Wayne does not deserve to be treated as 
an enemy of Wilkinson, since Wilkinson himself was so will- 
ing to forget his change from their old-time friendship. Judge 
James Workman of New Orleans made Wilkinson a great 
deal of trouble, and wrote or had written a pamphlet which 
is still quoted as gospel though almost every allegation in 
it was disproved by the Court of Inquiry. Probably the 
greatest blow to Wilkinson’s reputation was dealt by Hum- 
phrey Marshall when he inspired the Western World news- 
paper articles which he afterward used in his history of 
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Kentucky. He seems to have resented the political victories 
of Wilkinson over his uncle and father-in-law far more 
than did the original contestant; Missouri Gazette, Sept. 27, 
1809 (Editorial). Hildreth followed his history so that the 
aspersions were given wider circulation, and though neither 
history is now accepted as authoritative, they are constantly 
quoted against Wilkinson. ‘Chief Justice Marshall exonerated 
Wilkinson from blame for his acts in New Orleans during 
the Burr excitement, although Wilkinson had been a rival 
of his father’s in Kentucky and was upheld by Jefferson, 
whom Marshall is said to have hated. 


126. ‘Court of Inquiry, 1808, acquitted. Wilk. Mem.; II, 12, 13, 


127. 


128. 
129. 


130. 


132. 


133. 


131. Shaler’s Kentucky, 137. Court of Inquiry carried on to 
a Court Martial in 1811. Acquitted, Wilk. Mem.; II, 565-567. 
Shaler’s Ky.; 138. Taney and Thomas, Maryland Hist. Mag.; 
XIII, 135. Besides these trials, a motion for attachment in 
the Burr trial amounted almost to a trial of Wilkinson: 
exonerated. See Trial of Aaron Burr, Combs, Washington, 
1864; 90-93. Claiborne’s Mississippi; 157. 

Washington’s confidence, Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; 18, 
22. St. Clair Papers; I, note, p. 13. Wilk. Mem.; II, 153-154. 
Adams’ confidence, Wilk. Mem.; II, 154, 158. Statesman and 
Friend, Ford, Boston, 1927; 87, “fittest candidate for Secre- 
tary of War” in 1812. Jefferson’s confidence, Carr’s Missouri; 
87. Jefferson’s Writings, Library ed. Washington, 1905; XIX, 
98, 201. Jefferson Papers, Lib. Cong. March 10, 1811, Jeffer- 
son to Wilkinson. And same to same, June 5, 1818. Hamil- 
ton’s confidence, Wilk. Mem.; II ,157. Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. 
Soc, Coll.; I, 120, and II, 1, 17. Legacy of Hist. Gleanings; 
I, 152-153. Memories of a Hundred Years, Hale, N. Y.; , 
66-67. Philip Nolan’s Friends, Hale, Boston, 1899; introduc- 
tion xiv. 

Wilk. Mem.; I, 822-840. 

Wilk. Mem.; III, note on p. 313. Jefferson Letters, Lib. Cong.; 
Wilkinson sent Scott, Carmichael, Stoddard, Park and Nolan 
instead of letters. And, Jefferson to Wilkinson, Sept. 11, 
1808. Wayne Papers, Knox to Wilk.; XX, 32, 36, Wilkinson 
to Knox; XX, 116, and XXI, 100 (“one of my double spies’). 
Mich. History Mag.; XII, 521-523. 

(a) Humphrey Marshall’s History of Kentucky, Frankfort, 
1824: “Humphrey Marshall a biased work in many respects”, 
Dict. Am. Biog.; I, under ADAIR. Appleton’s Cyc.; IV, 226. 
Biography of Henry Clay, Prentice, Hartford, 1831; 31. J. 
M. Brown’s Political Beginnings of Kentucky, 160. Collins’ 
Ky.; 317. (b) Thomas Marshall Green, The Spanish Con- 
spiracy, Cincinnati, 1891. To these may be added communica- 
tions in historical magazines of persons whose ancestors 
were more or less involved. 


- Madison Papers, Lib. Cong. Randolph to Madison, Dee. 27, 


1787. Sparks’ History of Washington; IX, 288. The letter 
from Washington to Wilkinson (Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.) indi- 
cates that Washington knew of the difficulties of the journey. 
‘Col. Thomas Marshall, Sr. to Washington, March, 1789, re- 
ferred to in Butler’s History of Kentucky; 182. See also, 
Ohio Arch. & Hist. Soc. Quarterly; XII, 72, 84. 

Anthony Wayne, Spears, N. Y. 1903; 206-207. Annals of the 
West, Albach, 598. Greve, Hist. Cin.; I, 260. Jones, Ft. Wash- 
ington; 43. 
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Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. Soc. Coll.; I, 10, 15, 29, 75, 120. Mississ- 
ippi Valley Hist. Review; I, 420, 427. Wayne Papers; XX, 
56; XXI, 100; XXVII, 4. Wilk. Mem.; Il, appendix ix, Knox 
to Wilk. 1792. Harrison Papers, I, 126. Wilk. Let. Chi. Hist. 
Soc. Coll.; I, 14, 71. 


. From Pittsburgh Recorder, in Collection of Western Reserve 


Historical Society, Cleveland. (Abridged here) Wilkinson’s 
grave is now in the Baptist Cemetery, La. Hist. Soc. Publica- 
tion, 1916; Paper on Gen. James Wilkinson. 

In 1818, La. Hist. Soc. Pub. 1916; 84, 86. Early Western 
Travels (Evans); VIII, 349. 

Poinsett Papers, Hist. Soc. Pa. (Phila.); II, 178, 179. Open- 
ing of Texas to Foreign Settlement (U. of Tex. Bulletin 
2714) Hatcher, 1912; 20, 175, 195, 249. 

‘Celestine Laveau Trudeau, Poinsett Papers; XVIII, 76. Clai- 


“pborne’s Mississippi, 322. W. C. C. Claiborne Letters, also. 


\Her children were Elizabeth Stephanie Wilkinson and a twin 
sister deceased at the age of five years, and James Theo- 
dore Wilkinson, both minors on April 2, 1828. Information 
from Ann’s descendants is to the effect that there are no de- 
scendants of these children living at the present time. For 
contradictory accounts of these descendants, see Philip No- 
lan’s Friends, Hale, intro., and Chicago Historical Society 
Proceedings; I, 85, 95. 

Bulletin of N. Y. Public Tib. Vol. Ill, No. 9; 361-364. Lowis- 
iana Hist. Quarterly (1916); 86. Date given as April 17, 
1823. 

Heitman, 95 (of Mass.) Pgh. Gazette, May 27, 1815. 
From his letters to Aspinwall and Jefferson, and the Poin- 
sett Papers is shown the error of those historians who claim 
he had large estates in Mexico. 

—" Papers, Lib. Cong. of date March 21 and July 20, 
1824. 

View of South America and Mexico, N. Y. 1827. Rambler in 
Mezx., Latrobe, N. Y. 1836. Public Finances of Mex., McCaleb, 
1921. Drama of Our Diplomacy in Mex. World’s Work 
(Mag.) Vol. 27, two articles. 

Claiborne’s Mississippi, 127, 153. W. C. C. Claiborne Letters; 
IV, 169, V, 248. Butler’s Kentucky, 161. Autobiog. Chas. Bid- 
dle; 318, 354. Pgh. Gazette, March 13, 1812 and May 13, 1813. 
Appleton’s Cyc. II, 619. La. Hist. Q.; II, 2, 315. Descended 
from Spanish official; friction between French and Spanish; 
jealous of deMarigny, his cousin and Wilkinson’s friend. Wil- 
kinson’s second wife French. Creole Families of N. O., King; 
137, 141, 183, 265. Romance of the History of Louisiana, 
Gayarre’, N. Y., 1848. A Louisiana Plantation of the Old 
Regime, Gayarre’, Harpers, (Mag.) 

It requires no very close study of La. Hist. Q.; II, commenc- 
ing with page 315 to convince anyone unprejudiced that the 
official character of Gayarre’s Spanish documents would not 
hold for a moment in a court. The authenticity claimed for 
them is ridiculous. For further enlightenment, see Am. Hist. 
Assn. Annual Report. Scroggs on the Archives of Louisiana. 
For transcriptions of Spanish documents since Gayarre’s 
time, see Newberry Library Reports, 1898, and letters from 
the United States Embassy in Spain, copies of which are on 
file with the Librarian of ‘Historical Hall. For conditions 
surrounding Texas Archives, see Life and Letters of Edward 
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Hale, Hale, Boston, 1917 (2 v.); II, 234-235. 

Folche Deposition, Report of Committee Appt. to Inquire, 
etc.; 47. Daniel Clarke, Jr., who was Wilkinson’s enemy, had 
direct access to the Spanish archives, etc., and was Post- 
master at New Orleans for a period. 

See Literary Digest, Jan. 21, 1928. 

Temple Bodley, in George Rogers Clarke, (Boston & N, Y. 
1926) 399, 400. Bodley says on page 404 “No presumption of 
not guilty is to be applied to Wilkinson.” !! Palmer in Clark 
of the Ohio (N. Y. 1929) calls the man who fought with St. 
Clair at Trenton and Princeton, and with Wayne at Fallen 
Timbers, “A carpet general”, page 442. Whitaker in Spanish 
American Frontier, (Boston & N. Y., 1927) says of Wilkinson 
“but with the Irishman’s usual flair for politics” ete. Jrish- 
man! 

London Times, January 27, February 4, 1927. 

With Thompson as Adjutant General of Pa. Militia. (Md. 
granted Wilkinson a pension, though he never fought in the 
Maryland line). 

a and testimonials referred to in Note 124, and others 
on file. 















School Girls of 1850° 


Having noticed in some of the recent publications il- 
lustrations and descriptions of the luxurious surroundings 
of college girls of the present day, | am tempted to tell 
them something of their mother’s and grandmothers’ col- 
lege days. To be sure, my knowledge is confined entirely 
to some western colleges or “Seminaries” as training schools 
for young ladies were called in those days. By “those 
days”, I mean from about the years 1840 to 1855; or I 
could tell them of my grandmother’s school days in 1800, 
when she was taken by her father, an officer of the revol- 
ution, from her home in Western Pennsylvania on a mule, 
over the Allegheny Mountains, her father riding beside 
her and two attendants following behind, with her ward- 
robe, packed in paniers, a blue satin pelisse being one of 
the articles, which I remember she never forgot to speak 
of as having been very much mussed by the close packing. 
She attended a school at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, kept by 
Moravian Sisters, where in addition to the usual branches 
of English, she was taught to cook, sweep, embroider beau- 
tifully, paint in oils and play on the piano, and they must 
have been most thoroughly taught, for when she was 
eighty-five years old, she could still play “The White 
Cockade”’, “Over the River to Charlie’, and “The Battle of 
Prague”, these pieces having apparently sufficed for all 
the time between her school days and old age. 

But to leave the reminiscences of my grandmother 
and return to what I know myself. In the neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh was a large and fashionable Seminary known 
as Edgeworth Ladies Seminary. It was at first establish- 
ed in Braddock’s Field, that historic spot, by an English 
woman, Mrs. Olver, or as she was always affectionately 

*Mr. Walter R. Marvin, of Larchmont, New York, furnished 
the manuscript—“written some years ago by my mother-in-law, Mrs. 
William A. Collins now deceased. She was a sister of Mrs. James 
B. Oliver of Pittsburgh and many descendants of the Shields family 
are residents of Sewickley Valley and members of the Historical 
Society. The manuscript is a description of some of her experiences 
as a school girl when as Eliza Leet Shields, she attended the Edge- 
worth Ladies Seminary about the vear 1850. The manuscript is 


the property of my sister-in-law Mme. Anna De Chiara of Villa 
Giulia, Anacapri, Italy, who is Mrs. Collins’ daughter.” 
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called, Mother Olver. There was a Mr. Olver but being, I 
suppose, a nonentity he was not called Father Olver but 
Daddy Olver. Alas! I am afraid girls had as little respect 
for age in those days as the present. This school prospered 
and remained at Braddock’s for many years when its grow- 
ing demands forced Mother Olver to purchase land, and 
build a more comodius house some fifteen miles below 
Pittsburgh, on the Ohio River, in the beautiful Sewickley 
Valley. But the enjoyment of her new possessions was 
brief, as she died shortly after its establishment there, and 
ft passed into the hands of the Reverend Daniel Nevin a 
brother of Dr. John Nevin of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege of Lancaster, and of others of the name, more or less 
noted in professional and literary realms of the east. There 
it was that I got my personal knowledge of Seminary life. 
There the grandmothers and mothers of most of the 
prominent families of Western Pennsylvania and Ohio 
received their education, indeed such was its reputation 
that many from Eastern Pennsylvania and New York 
were sent there. 

The building itself was a large stone structure with 
wings on either end. (The wings were of frame work.) 
Both front and back of the stone building were long porches 
with pillars supporting the roof in old colonial style. It 
presented a very imposing appearance from all sides. 

It was situated some hundred yards from the river— 
which was not visible—and fronted on the public road. The 
very extensive grounds were beautifully laid out and kept. 
They sloped gradually to a little stream over which was a 
rustic bridge and along the banks of which grew very close- 
ly, willow trees, their long graceful branches constantly 
waving with every breath of air. The carriage drive and 
foot paths wound in graceful curves down to this bridge, 
and over it to the road, over which passed the stages and 
waggons on their way between Pittsburgh and the West. 
For it was not for some years after that a rail road was 
built west of Pittsburgh. The only transportation was by 
means of private carriage, stage once a day, or steam boat, 
which while being the most delightful, was uncertain owing 
to the stage of the water. 

Stretching out to the back and side, was a large apple 
orchard, a favorite resort of the girls, where ensconced in 
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the branches of a tree, with a lap full of apples either green 
or ripe, and a book in her hand, she would study her les- 
sons or perhaps read and weep over one of Grace Augui- 
lar’s novels. 

In contrast to the beautiful grounds, and the imposing 
exterior of the building, the interior was crude, bare and 
uninviting. A broad hall ran through the centre building 
from porch to porch, on either side of which were large 
rooms—“The Study”, parlor, and music rooms. The Study 
or Principals private room, was “Blue Beard’s Chamber” 
of the establishment, dreaded by all, for there we were sent 
by the teachers when their reproofs were unavailing, and 
although we came out with our heads on our shoulders we 
felt as though they had been taken off. 

The lower floors of the wings were devoted, one to the 
kitchen, dining room and private sitting room of the fam- 
ily, and the other to the class rooms. These were three 
large rooms separated by folding doors, which were thrown 
open every morning for prayers and twice a year for pub- 
lic examinations. 

Every morning at nine o’clock a large bell called to 
prayers. When the hundred or more pupils assembled, a 
chapter of the Bible was read and a short prayer offered, 
or if it was necessary a lecture or reproof delivered, after 
which the doors were closed and each room devoted to a 
class. (There were smaller class rooms in other parts of 
the house.) In these, the principal class rooms, the floors 
were bare and the windows devoid of blinds. Along the 
sides of the wall were wooden desks painted green where 
we kept our books, slates, etc. In the centre was a long 
broad table, also green, along either side of which were 
narrow benches without backs, on which we sat during 
recitations, the teacher sitting in a chair at the end. I 
suppose our backs must have ached, sitting there so long 
without any support, but if so, the memory of it has passed 
away. We sat there nearly the whole day, for our hours 
were very different from the present school hours. 

The year was divided into two terms, the Summer 
term beginning the first of May, and ending the last of 
September, and the Winter term beginning the first of 
November and ending the last of March, thus giving us the 
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months of April and October, with a week at Christmas 
for vacation. The rising bell rang at half past five or six 
in the morning and breakfast was at half past six; from 
half past seven till half past eight all assembled in the large 
rooms for study, where one or more of the teachers kept 
order. At nine, school began and continued until twelve, 
when we had dinner and perhaps a breathing spell in the 
open air. At one o’clock in winter and at two o’clock in 
summer, back again to classes until four or five; then an 
hour or so for recreation—strolling through the grounds 
or romping and climbing trees in the orchard, perhaps 
a long walk on the road, walking in a procession two and 
two with an argus eyed teacher at either end. At six 
o’clock we had supper, and from seven till eight or half 
past study again. At nine the great bell rang for bedtime. 

Three quarters of an hour was allowed for each class. 
The pupilssat around the large tables and closing their 
books laid them on the table. The teacher then put ques- 
tions to each one, skipping about as she pleased; we knew 
nothing of writing our lessons as it is done now; each ques- 
tion must be answered immediately and if not correct, a 
mark was given. There were black boards for classes in 
mathematics and each one had to take turns at it. 

In grammar, the parts of speech, the rules, the ad- 
verbs, adjectives, etc., etc., were committed to memory, and 
then we began parsing, which was done by taking first 
some easy sentence and each pupil parsing a word. Then 
something more difficult, until we were considered suf- 
ficiently advanced to take up “Milton’s Paradise Lost” 
which was the acme of our ambition, and the end of our 
lessons in grammar. 

Our Wednesdays and Saturdays were only half school 
days, the afternoons being holidays. The Saturday morn- 
ing session was devoted to the reading of “compositions”. 
The large rooms were opened, all the pupils assembled, the 
Principal took his seat and profound silence reigned, when 
he would call upon one of the young ladies to read her “‘com- 
position”. I should say that one half the pupils read one 
Saturday, the others next. The poor girl trembling and 
scared stood up and read her trite little essay after which 
she handed it to the Principal, who looking over his specta- 
cles, began at one end and going all around the room asked 
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each girl if she had any remarks to make. Sometimes 
some criticisms were made, generally not, then he looked 
it over, pointed out the awkward constructions, gramatical 
errors and incorrect spelling. Rather embarrassing, but I 
suppose improving. Sometimes instead of the usual essay 
we were given letters to write to imaginary friends, de- 
scribing a walk recently taken, or our life at school, or 
something practical of that sort. 


At nine o'clock at night when the bell rang for bed- 
time, there was a general scurry for our rooms, not that 
we were so anxious for sleep, but it was the preliminary 
to the good time to come after the lights were put out at 
ten o’clock. 

The rooms, as I look back upon them now, were the 
most bare, uncomfortable, unhomelike looking places im- 
aginable. Whitewashed walls, scribbled over with names, 
bare floors, green paper blinds at the windows which were 
rolled up and tied with a string, two beds, two girls to 
each bed, a strip of carpet beside each bed, four straight 
wooden chairs, a high mantle piece witha solitary candle 
on it, for lighting the room at night; four trunks and a 
few hooks on the doors on which to hang some of our 
clothes. No bureaus, no wash stand. How could the 
college girl of today with her luxurious couch and wealth 
of pillows, her pictures and knick knacks exist in such a 
room? The absence of wash stands in the rooms, re- 
sulted from there being a large dressing room down- 
stairs, where there was plenty of running’ water, 
towels, and all necessary arrangements for the toilet. 
But Oh! it was so cold, going down the cold stairs through 
unheated halls. No wonder we jumped about and clapped 
our hands to get warm afterwards. Some years after 
however, there were arrangements made in the rooms 
for the toilet. In each room, there was one delight, and 
that was a grate for a soft coal fire, and plenty of coal 
provided. And Oh! the jolly times we had after the lights 
were put out at ten o’clock and relighted after the moni- 
tors round, when chickens and roasting ears were smug- 
gled in, perhaps stolen from some neighboring farmer. 
And taffy made on that coal fire, smoked and scorched 
most likely, but so delicious. Most of our nights were 
spent in this way, and why we were never sick passes 
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comprehension, eating so much trash and going through 
those cold halls to the cold dressing room, perhaps the 
thermometer below zero. It would kill the girl of today. 
But I never remember any of them to be seriously ill, 
perhaps we were hardier then, or perhaps’ only the 
strong daughters were sent to boarding school, I can- 
not account for it. 

At the close of each session, Spring and Fall, there was 
a public examination, when all the relatives and friends 
were expected to be present. These examinations lasted 
two days, and were very great events. The night inter- 
vening between these two days was devoted .o a concert at 
which the most advanced pupils in music sang and played. 
There was a stage erected at one end of the Jarge rooms 
for the concert, and on which the classes were to be seat- 
ed. The examinations began by the calisthenics class com- 
ing in robed in white muslin, with wreaths of ivy on their 
heads meandering in and out in some intricate figure, clap- 
ping of hands, waving of arms, and other maneuvers, then 
winding out as they came in. After which a class was 
called. 


We took our position on the stage facing the audience. 
The Principal informed the assembly how far we had pro- 
gressed in that particular study, and taking a book, held 
it out, asking “if any one in the audience would be kind 
enough to take the book and question the young ladies”. 
There was never wanting some clergyman or Professor of 
some rival school to take advantage of this, and try, and 
generally succeed in confusing us, so that really bright 
girls appeared like dunces. If it were a class in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, or Geometry, there was a black board on the 
stage, where whoever was called upon had to demonstrate 
any problem or example which might be given. Between 
each class a “composition” was read, or a piece of music 
played, a duet for four hands, or a solo, probably variations 
on the “Last Rose of Summer”, or “The Carnival de Ven- 
ice”, or variations on some theme, as that was the fash- 
ionable style of music then. 

At the closing of the exercises on the second day a 
valedictory was read by one of the graduates, at which of 
course all the pupils were dissolved in tears, and sobs could 
be heard through the audience. They were very pathetic! 
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Then the Principal stepped forward with a handful of 
diplomas, each rolled up and tied with a blue ribbon, writ- 
ten on sheepskin, with a large seal of red wax attached. 
One was delivered to each graduate with some good advice, 
and touching remarks. Congratulations were received and 
farewells were said, and the exercises for that term were 
over. 

The Rev. Mr. Nevin’s health becoming impaired at the 
end of some seven or eight years he was compelled to retire 
from the management of the Edgeworth Ladies Seminary, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, who after a few 
years was succeeded by Rev. Mr. Williams, under whose 
administration it was burned down. 

It was never rebuilt, as the completion of rail roads 
East and West rendered access to Eastern Schools possible, 
or the rapidly increasing population of the Sewickley Val- 
ley, rendered it a less desirable place for such an institu. 
tion. 

An Edgeworth Graduate. 

















Pittsburgh’s Awakening One Hundred Years 
Ago’ 
By JOHN W. OLIVER 


One hundred years ago yesterday, there began a 
debate in the United States Senate that stands first in 
the list of great American Debates. I refer, of course, to 
the memorable Webster-Hayne debate that occurred dur- 
ing the closing days of January 1830. The issue, you 
will recall, was that eternal question of sectionalism. The 
Census of 1830 was about to be taken. The Eastern states 
realized that they were losing ground. The West was 
gaining. The great migrations following the War of 1812 
had lured millions of people from the Atlantic Coast 
states, and caused them to settle west of the Alleghenies. 
Nine new states lying west of these mountains had been 
admitted into the Union since the inauguration of Wash- 
ington. Their inhabitants numbered close to 5,000,000 
people. Each of these states was represented by two 
United States Senators and one or more Congressmen. 
They not only held the balance of power, but they were 
now in actual contro] of the Federal government. They 
had just succeeded, for the first time in history, in win- 
ning the presidency of the United States for a Westerner, 
Andrew Jackson. Virginia and Massachusetts, the two 
states that supplied all of the Presidents up until this 
time, now saw this honor snatched away, never to be re- 
gained, with but the one exception, the election of Wood- 
row Wilson in 1912 and 1916. 

The Eastern states had good reason to be alarmed. 
Some of the towns in New England were actually losing, 
rather than gaining in population. Among other causes 
assigned for this, was the question of cheap lands in the 
West. And so when Senator Foote of Connecticut, in De- 
cember 1829, proposed to limit the sale of public lands 
to those surveys already made, everyone knew what he 
meant. He would, if he had his way, slow down this 
westward migration. He would reserve those lands as 
a source of revenue for the government, and thereby en- 


*Read before the Society, January 28, 1930. 
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able the federal government to grow strong in power and 
wealth. Without realizing it, he had set the stage for the 
greatest forensic struggle ever witnessed in an American 
Congress. Instantly Senators Thomas H. Benton of Mis- 
souri and Robert Y. Hayne of South Carolina were on their 
feet. There is not time, nor is this the proper place to. 
review that debate in detail,—except to point out that 
soon the issue shifted from a discussion of the land ques- 
tion to one of constitutionalism. And it was here that 
Daniel Webster entered the fray. 

I wish I had time to review for you the details of 
that debate. But I cite it here merely as a background 
against which I want to project the subject of my paper 
—viz., Pittsburgh’s Awakening One Hundred Years Ago. 

For in the midst of these stirring times, this little 
city of Pittsburgh was perhaps undergoing a greater trans- 
formation, a greater re-awakening than any other west- 
ern city. 

So, let us take a look at this city as it was in the 
year 1830. 

First of all, what would be your guess as to its 
population? It may interest you to know that the same 
discrepancy existed then as now over population. The 
local boosters never have, and perhaps never will, accept 
the Federal Census as being final. In 1830, the official 
census fixed our population at approximately 17,000— 
(16,988 to be exact). But the local papers raised the 
number to 22,000—one estimate fixed it at 24,000. At 
best, I suggest we compromise on 20,000, for this discus- 
sion tonight. This was an increase of between 65 and 
70% during the preceding decade. 

The Mayor of the city was Matthew B. Lowrie. Wil- 
liam Eichbaum, Jr. was Postmaster, and needed two clerks 
to help handle the city’s mail. The Post Office was located 
in a large double-brick house on Second Street, near Market. 

Three newspapers were published here in 1830: the 
Pittsburgh Gazette; the Allegheny Democrat, and the Chris- 
tian Herald, 


Pittsburgh was well supplied with physicians. Doc- 
tors Bishop, Brooks, Callahan, Dawson, Geddes, Hayes, 
Irwin, McDowell, Ryan, Sugg, Sellers, and Thistle, inserted 
professional cards in the newspapers of that year. Two of 
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these doctors deserve more than passing notice. Dr. Jere- 
miah Brooks, who located here in 1830, enjoyed a tremend- 
ous practice. He was active in the organization of the 
Passavant Hospital, and connected with it until his death. 
Dr. Callahan won recognition by his articles on medicine 
and general medical practice, which appeared in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Medical Science. Other articles from his 
pen appeared in the local newspapers of this period. The 
Pittsburgh Medical Society went on record about this time, 
declaring in favor of suppressing the vice of intemperance. 


Education in Pittsburgh in 1830 


On January 30, 1830 an important mass meeting was 
held in this city. The meeting, attended by the leading 
citizens of Pittsburgh, was presided over by Mayor Lowrie. 
Edward P. Gazzam acted as Secretary. The question 
before them was the lamentable condition of the education- 
al facilities in Pennsylvania. A resolution was adopted 
approving the memorial of The Pennsylvania Society For The 
Promotion of Public Schools, and sent to the Pennsylvania 
General Assembly. This resolution noted with regret the 
imperfections of the public school system in Pennsylvania, 
and desired that steps be taken to remedy the same. “We 
lament, the memorial continued, that a Commonwealth like 
ours, so powerful, wealthy, distinguished for wise laws and 
gigantic internal improvements, should remain inferior to 
any of her sister states.” The state legislature was called 
upon to establish a uniform system of schools in every dis- 
trict of the state where the inhabitants desired them, to be 
supported by public expense. 


The resolution goes on to point out how New England 
States, and our neighboring state of New York conduct their 
public schools ;—so successful were these states, that the 
necessity for supporting private schools had almost disap- 
peared. I might add here that this movement bore fruit, 
—for as you recall, it was during the decade of the 1830’s 
that Thaddeus Stevens finally got the system of public 
schools established in Pennsylvania. 

One discovers that at least four private schools open- 
ed their doors here during the year 1830. Samuel P. Rey- 
nolds, author of a series of arithmetics, opened an academy 
in Robinson’s Row, Allegheny. In April, John Winter 
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opened an academy on Fourth Street, near the ferry. G. and 
J. Smith opened an evening school and day seminary on 
Third Street. 

Education for young ladies was provided by a Miss 
Parry, who opened the Pittsburgh Seminary For Young 
Ladies, at corner of Grant and Second Street. Michael 
McSharry opened an Academic Seminary in Gray’s Row on 
St. Clair Street, to give instruction in all the higher 
branches. 


Music and Art 


Then as now, Pittsburgh was renowned for its interest 
in the artistic, the cultural side of life. One hundred years 
ago this very month, the music lovers of this city were at- 
tending the concerts of Mr. and Mrs. Pearman. They were 
taking the town by storm. The newspapers carried daily 
accounts of the recitals,—and one discovers at least three 
editorials devoted to the praises of these artists. As the 
concert series drew near the close, the artists felt it nec- 
essary to insert this notice,—“Mr. & Mrs. Pearman beg 
leave to announce that they will give their last concert on 


Thursday evening the 8th, in Mr. Bond’s Concert Ball, Penn 
Street. Mr. Pearman will on that evening give his cele- 
brated imitations of various instruments, the whole to con- 
clude with his imitation of a cat’s concert, to the air of “Nel 
cor piu non mi sento.” Concert to begin at 7 o’clock; 
tickets 50 cents.” 


Another concert was announced by a Mr. W. C. Peters, 
assisted by a number of professors and amateurs of this 
city. Included in his list is a beautiful symphony entitled 
The Shepherd’s Feast, interrupted by a thunderstorm, com- 
posed by C. von Bonnhorst Esq. It is a fine piece of music, 
and reflects great credit on its author. Although scientific, 
it is easily understood, and we predict will meet with 
‘thundering’ applause. This was followed by a trio called 
“Hark To The Music Stealing Soft’. The words are by a 
young gentleman of this city. It is also very fine, the com- 
mencement being very soft and mellifluous. 

We learn also of a talented Pittsburgh painter, a Mr. 
A. Bowman. During the 1820’s a wealthy Pittsburgher 
sent him abroad, where he studied under Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, President of the Royal Academy of London. He be- 
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came a protege of General Lafayette, with whom he lived 
a year. He returned in 1830, and became a popular por- 
trait painter of prominent ladies and gentlemen of this 
city. 

True, Pittsburgh did not have its internationally fam- 
ous Carnegie Library, Museum and Art Gallery one 
hundred years ago; but the city did boast of an embryo 
museum even in 1830. It was conducted by one J. R. Lamb- 
din, and stood on Fourth and Market Streets. He exhibit- 
ed paintings, curios, stuffed quadrupeds, foreign and Amer- 
ican birds, minerals, fossils, reptiles, coins, medals, Indian 
curiosities, etc. 

Manufacturing and Business Developments 

Finally, I come to the subject which seems to set 
Pittsburgh off from other cities, viz. her manufacturing, 
business, and industrial development. Turn back the pages 
of history to 1830, and what do we find as compared to 
1930? 

In 1830, 43 steamboats were built in this city. A 
steamboat, the Allegheny, was launched in March 1830 for 
service on the Allegheny river. It navigated as far north 
as Olean, N. Y., and on its return trip brought 27 tons of 
freight. The Erie-Gazette, Mar. 1830, announced that 
from 90 to 100 flatboats would soon leave French Creek for 
Pittsburgh; each loaded with 27 tons of hay,oats, potatoes, 
salt, stoves, bark, lumber, etc. Each boat’s cargo would 
sell for $500 in Pittsburgh. Also in this same year 1830, 
a little steamboat began regular trips on the Monongahela 
river, running from Pittsburgh to Brownsville. 

In 1830, 100 steam engines were manufactured here, 
and 9,000 tons of iron were rolled. Five rolling mills, and 
three slitting mills had been erected here during the two 
preceding years,—and it is learned that of the iron manu- 
factured here during that period, 600 tons were converted 
into other articles before they left the city. 

During this period, four glass houses were in operation 
containing 32 pots. They manufactured flint glass. The 
value of window-glass and bottles manufactured in this dis- 
trict in 1830, was estimated at more than $500,000. 

S. B. McKenzie and D. Blackstock in 1830 were manu- 
facturing cotton and woolen machinery. Archibald La- 
mont was making vises of such superiority that they re- 
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ceived special mention from a cemmittee of Judges of 
Franklin Institute. 

The Gazette of March 1831 announced “we are assured 
that the consumption of iron in and about Pittsburgh now 
exceeds 18,000 tons, and still rapidly increases.” 

Such in brief was Pittsburgh one hundred years ago. 
The city was just on the eve of a great awakening. The 
canal era and the railroad era were just dawning. The 
next two decades were to witness a tremendous expansion 
in stage and river transportation,—these to be followed in 
the next decade by the coming of the railroads. Once these 
bonds of steel began to link Pittsburgh with the cities of 
the Atlantic seaboard, the destiny of this city was assured. 

A century has passed. A new census is about to be 
taken. What will it reveal of the Pittsburgh of 1930? The 
statistician of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, gave 
out a statement about a month ago, just as the year 1929 
was drawing to a close, in which he estimated that the peo- 
ple of Pittsburgh will spend upwards of $2,063,000,000 in 
this year 1930. The annual payroll for Allegheny County is 
placed at $1,200,000,000. What would those venerable old 
city Fathers think, if they should be summoned from their 
resting places, and could take a glance at these staggering 
sums? Bewildered you say, amazed, shocked! But I 
wonder if they would be any more surprised or perplexed 
than would the members of this generation, if we are called 
forth to witness the changes that are to occur in this city 
within the next 100 years? He indeed is a bold prophet 
who dares to predict what the Pittsburgh of the year 2,030 
will be. With your permission, I suggest that this be left 
with the program committee of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania one hundred years hence. 





The Liquor Question in Colonial and 
Revolutionary War Periods’ 


By FLEMING NEVIN 


The epigram of Mark Twain, that every body talks 
about the weather, but nobody does anything about it, ap- 
plies in a large degree to history; everybody knows about 
it and talks about it to a greater or lesser degree; but very 
little is done about it, the notable exception is the Historical 
Society, which decidedly does something about it, some- 
thing very effective and very important, and through a 
knowledge of what the stand of our forefathers has been 
and the reasons back of the particular position, we are able 
to perpetuate certain principles just as effectually as if 
they had been written into our constitution and our laws. 

There are three major national policies of this sort 
that stand out in our minds, the doctrine pronounced by 
Washington that we should engage in no entangling alli- 
ances with the European powers; his further precedent and 
declaration that the best interests of the Country required 
that he should serve no more than two terms, which has 
come to be such a matter of faith with us that even the 
great popularity of Roosevelt was unable to overcome it; 
and the declaration by President Monroe that no European 
power should attempt to extend its system to any portion 
of this hemisphere and that in case they did so it would 
be considered as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. 

As we are justly interested in such considerations, it 
appears to me that it might not be without profit to give 
some attention to the manners and the thought of those 
early times on a subject that occupies so much space in our 
daily and periodical literature and so much of the time of 
our legislative bodies of the present era. 

To bring out most clearly the thought and customs of 
an earlier period the life and work of an individual or a 
small group is often the most illuminating means of trans- 
lating the motives that actuate a nation and so we would 
best consider a few outstanding men who saw the problems 
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that were in the path of progress and made the mightiest 
efforts to overcome them. 


The beginning of legislation and control of the traffic 
in liquor so far as America is concerned, goes back to the 
earliest sett!ements by the Colonists. It was very soon 
discovered that rum was a valuable article for trade with 
the Indians and it was not long before it was found to be 
a dangerous commodity to furnish them in quantity. Mod- 
eration in its use was never achieved by them and in- 
fluenced by its ardor and the conviction that the whites 
could not be trusted to maintain good faith in recognition 
of title to land reserved to their use, there were constantly 
recurring wars, sometimes involving only a tribe or two, 
and again comprising a great league of all the tribes cov- 
ering thousands of miles of territory. 

The Colonists restricted the amount of liquor which 
was to supply the tribes in their immediate vicinity, but 
could not regulate its importation by traders. Eleazar 
Wheelock, the founder of Dartmouth College, is celebrated 
in song and story, because he went into the wilderness 
equipped with five hundred gallons of New England rum, 
clearly for purposes of trade, at least that in excess of the 
quantity which might be required for their own consump- 
tion. 


In 1732 James Oglethorpe secured a charter from 
George II creating a kind of proprietary government, made 
over to a board of Trustees, prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor and slave labor, as Fiske says in his interest- 
ing work, “Old Virginia and her Neighbors”, “Maine can- 
not rightfully claim the doubtful honor of having been the 
first American Commonwealth to try the experiment of a 
Maine Law.” In twenty years time however, Georgia was 
made a Crown Colony and representative government was 
introduced, with negro slavery and Jamaica Rum. 


Just at the time Oglethorpe was founding the Colony 
of Georgia, there was born in West Nottingham Township, 
on the banks of the Octorara river, Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, Hugh Williamson, who was destined to take an 
active part in the founding of a new nation and to leave 
his impress in every community in which he lived there- 
after. 
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Born in 1735, he was sent to the best schools of the 
day and graduated in the first graduating class of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at the age of twenty one. He then 
studied for the ministry, his family in the meantime having 
moved to Shippensburg, Pa. Having completed his courses 
he was admitted to the Ministry but within a few years he 
withdrew from his theological pursuits largely by reason 
of the controversy between the extraordinary evangelist, 
Mr. Whitfield, who had just come over from England, and 
the more orthodox party of the Presbyterian Church. Hugh 
Williamson left the pulpit and studied medicine, at the 
same time accepting the chair of Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the University of Pennsylvania. 

His activities from this time occupied an ever widen- 
ing circle, including membership in the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia Philosophical Society 
and various Scientific and Medical Associations. He was 
appointed a member of a Committee to visit Europe to ob- 
serve the transits of Venus and Mercury, both occuring in 
the year 1769. He continued his Medical Studies in Edin- 
burgh and the University of Utrecht, Holland, and after 
practicing for some years in Philadelphia with great suc- 
cess, he moved to Edenton, N. C. by reason of some pul- 
monary ailment for which he thought the climate of North 
Carolina better suited than Philadelphia. 


As a resident of this town he became a member of the 
first and second Continental Congresses and also served as 
the Surgeon General of the North Carolina troops during 
the Revolutionary War particularly in the campaign in- 
cluding the battle of Camden, where he went into the 
enemy’s line, under a flag of truce after that sanguinary 
engagement and for two months attended the wounded of 
both the enemy and prisoners of his own forces. 


He was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
and signed the Constitution as a delegate from North Caro- 
lina and then became a representative in the first and 
second Congresses. 


Dr. David Hosack, before the New York Historical 
Society in 1819, shortly after Dr. Williamson’s death read 
a Memoir in which he says:—“In 1791, it became his (Dr. 
Williamson’s) duty to vote on the law passed in that year, 
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imposing an excise on distilled spirits, the celebrated 
whisky law, which gave rise to the western insurrection.” 
“On the day of its passage, while leaving the hall, (he) 
said to a friend, ‘sir, my vote was in its favor; I have dis- 
charged my duty to my conscience but I have lost my popu- 
larity. I shall never again be elected to congress.’ ” 


“He was not without hope that one of its effects would 
be to lessen the use of a poison which was destructive of 
the morals and health of a numerous class of the people.” 
(Vol. 2 Williamson’s History of North Carolina.) 

In the fall of 1817 as his nephew was entering Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., he said to him, “Take care, my 
boy, that you do not learn to smoke, for smoking will lead 
you to drinking, and that is the end of all that is good.” 

Such a stand, at that period of our history, required a 
rare courage; a celebrated physician, a man of great politi- 
cal prominence, conservative in all his other judgements, 
he dared risk political oblivion by what was then the most 
radical sentiment, total abstinence from the use of liquor, 
not only as to his own personal practice, but as a program 
to be recommended or even enforced, in some degree, upon 
others. 


That it did not operate to bar him from the Counsels of 
the Mighty is evidenced by expressions of his contempor- 
aries. John Adams writes in 1820, “My first asquaintance 
with Dr. Williamson was in Boston, in 1773, when he made 
a strong impression upon me, and gave me a high opinion 
of the intelligence, as well as the energy of his character.” 
Thomas Jefferson says of his service in Congress, “He was 
a very useful member, with an acute mind and a high de- 
gree of erudition,” and Washington in his diary, Friday 
Feb. 5th, 1790, “Received from Dr. Williamson of North 
Carolina, a list of names he thought would be proper to fill 
Revenue office of the State.” April Ist, 1790, “The follow- 
ing company dined here today, Gov. Clinton, * ® . 
Baron de Steuben, ° ° * Mr. Williamson.” 


In his history of North Carolina, published in Phila- 
delphia in 1812, 2 Vols. Dr. Williamson had a chapter on 
“Evils to Society in the Increased Consumption of Liquor 
in the United States” and again in Vol. 1, page 188, he says 
of the Indians, 
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“In the progress of 120 years, they had vanished 
from the consuming touch of ardent spirits like snow be- 
neath a verticle sun. The Chowanokes, who could bring 
3,000 bowmen into the field were now reduced to 15 men, 
who lived in a small town near the mouth of Bennetts 
Creek.” 

“The Maratoch Indians, a numerous tribe, had disap- 
peared; and the Mangoacks, who numbered 3,000 bowmen, 
were now reduced within the compass of a small village.” 

“Fifteen hundred volunteers from the Indians who 
lived on the waters of Currituck on the North side of Albe- 
marle Sound, had assembled at Dassamonquipe, to assist at 
the projected massacre of the little Colony upon Roanoke 
Island; but all the tribes to which these Indians belonged, 
were now, (1812), reduced to forty five fencible men.” 
(Vide Standard Ency. of Alcohol Problem, Vol. 5 under 
N. Car.) 

In a treaty with the Indians about 1704, Governor 
Daniels, of North Carolina, made provisions for a law in- 
flicting a penalty for selling liquor to the Indians, and Dr. 
Williamson complains of this treaty as a “restraint on their 
natural liberty,” and it is interesting to notice that under 
date of June 18th, 1894, one Walter R. Benjamin, a dealer 
in autograph letters, offered a full autograph letter of Dr. 
Williamson, dated 5 November, 1783, written to Dr. Sam 
Holton, about engaging a distiller for his (Dr, Williamson’s) 
Rum distillery, at Washington, N. C. 

We cannot assume from this that he was insincere in 
his efforts to regulate its use, as it was the practice of 
every large plantation of the day to have, as part of the 
necessary equipment of these self-contained units, their 
distilleries and brew-houses. 

The temper and customs of the times cannot readily be 
pictured today, but may be illustrated by the story of Tom 
the Tinker, which appeared in Lippincotts Magazine about 
fifty years ago. Tom the Tinker was assumed to be a 
real character, as a leader in the whisky rebellion in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, who wrote letters in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, posted notices and incited the populace to revolt 
against the law which took away the only money crop upon 
which the inhabitants could rely. In describing the life of 
these Scotch-Irish settlers, the Author says: that they took 
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a nip in the morning, as an eye opener, carried it to the 
fields to sustain them in their labor, had an appetizer before 
dinner, a few social glasses after dinner, a nightcap before 
they went to bed; and the rest of the time, took it because 
they liked it. 

The Whisky Insurrection assumed an importance in 
the history of the United States that is not generally recog- 
nised today, its greatest significance being that it was the 
first real test of the power of the government, of which 
many of the founders, including Hamilton, had the great- 
est doubt. 

It was not a question of prohibition, nor was it, except 
incidentally, by some few like Dr. Williamson, expected to 
limit the use of liquor. It was primarily and fundament- 
ally a revenue measure but it bore with particular severity 
upon the inhabitants of Western Pennsylvania, because 
the business of distilling was nowhere in the States en- 
gaged in as extensively as here, where markets were to 
be found only by boat to New Orleans, or by pack trains, 
equally as expensive, if somewhat nearer, to Philadelphia. 

After two years of violence, arson, and loss of many 
lives and much property, and the general disregard of the 
law, Washington and Hamilton resolved that the most 
strenuous measures should be taken to establish the auth- 
ority of the government and ordered the troops from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia, to the num- 
ber of 12,000. This number was subsequently increased to 
15,000. 

This force was deemed by many to be wholly unnec- 
essary for the purpose, but was successful in the highest 
degree, in accomplishing, without loss of life, the total sub- 
mission of those in revolt, and to quote an article in Harp- 
er’s Magazine, Vol. 24 p. 376, “Hamilton, who had always 
distrusted the strength of the government in such an 
emergency, was now perfectly convinced of its inherent 
power, and both he and Washington regarded the affair as 
a fortunate circumstance for the nation.” 

For some years after the Whisky Insurrection, the 
problem of regulating the sale and manufacturing of liquor 
was local, Federal taxes were recognized as just and proper 
regulations and occasioned no more than ordinary admin- 
istrative problems. That it engaged the thought of many 
who saw its dangers and abuses, cannot be doubted. 
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To Dr. Williamson, engaged in work on his History of 
North Carolina, it was a very live and real problem de- 
manding solution, but he nowhere suggests that the Fed- 
eral Government should assume the power to deny its use 
or manufacture. His comment on the Daniels treaty of 
1704 indicates that, in common with so many of the Revol- 
utionary Patriots, he was jealous of the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming the powers retained by the States, or that 
either the Federal Government or the State Governments 
should encroach upon the personal liberties of its inhabi- 
tants, even upon a subject that engaged his strongest con- 
victions. 

Just afew years after Dr. Williamson’s death, it is re- 
lated of Chief Justice Marshall, (Current History, Nov. 
1926), That in response to a young clergyman who advo- 
cated prohibition by Federal authority, he is said to have 
replied, “Such legislation would be an unjustifiable re- 
striction upon personal liberty and an infringement on the 
sovereignty of the States in violation of the principle of 
local self-government, for the preservation of which the 
participants of the Revolution had risked their all; and that 
there was as much danger in giving such powers to a Con- 
gress in Washington, as it would have been for the Colon- 
ists to have yielded the powers claimed by the King and 
Parliament.” 

“That any attempt to enforce sumptuary legislation 
on so large a scale, would lead to bribery and corruption on 
a still larger one.” 

The great interest which Dr. Williamson took in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society and the New York His- 
torial Society warrants a quotation from his paper on the 
“Benefits of Civil History” as exemplifying the aims of the 
Society and as a recognition of the importance of the work 
which you are carrying on: 

“History gives us an astonishing length of days, for 
it makes us contemporary with every nation that ever 
flourished.” 

“It is not only our duty to have it faithfully recorded, 
how this part of the world was settled by civilized man, 
but also to show, in what manner and by what means, the 
inhabitants increased in useful knowledge and virtue.” 

















A Pennsylvania Land Sale Project 


By MAURICE KELLY 


Among the numerous schemes for the sale of American 
land to European emigrants and for the establishment of 
ideal communities in the late eighteenth century * was that 
of the radical philosopher and scientist Joseph Priestley, 
his intimate friend Thomas Cooper, and a number of their 
associates. Of this project, biographers of both Cooper 
and Priestley have written in general terms *; but, lack- 
ing detailed information, they were unable to deal specifi- 
cally with the undertaking. The complete plans, however, 
exist in a rare pamphlet, which the present writer has un- 
earthed in the Bibliotheque Nationale, * and are of interest 
because they comprise a new document for future biogra- 
phers of Cooper and Priestley and for the historian of 
American land sale schemes. * 

The idea of promoting a settlement in America seems 
to have originated in Priestley’s and Cooper’s minds in 
1793, when they, like many of their radical contemporaries, 
began to distrust the English government and its attitude 
toward their political opinions. With such a project in 
view, Cooper and Joseph Priestley, Jr., made a brief trip 
to America and inspected various parts of the country. * 
On their return, Cooper, who seems to have been the pub- 
licity manager for the scheme, printed his Some Informa- 
tion Respecting America, * in which he recommended 
central Pennsylvania as the logical place for European set- 
tlers. Although Cooper stated, in the conventional eight- 
eenth century fashion, that the many requests of his 
friends induced him to publish, one suspects the volume a 
piece of propoganda for the land project, ' for about this 
time appeared the Plan de Vente, outlining Priestley’s and 
Cooper’s plan for a settlement on the Susquehanna. * 

An ambitious financial venture was this project: it 
involved the organization of thirty sales-offices in the lead- 
ing cities of central Europe, and sought to establish a town 
in Pennsylvania and to sell three hundred thousand acres 
of adjoining land in the counties of Huntingdon and 
Northumberland. This vast expanse was divided into seven 
hundred fifty farms of four hundred acres each, and four 
of the farms were divided into twenty-five acre plots for 
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subsidies. ° The price of each of the seven hundred forty 
six farms was two hundred livres sterling at the rate of 
exchange on the day of the transaction, and all money was 
to be paid before July 1, 1795. ” Should the proprietors 
fail to deliver the deeds before August 1, the purchasers 
might demand the return of their money. “ To encourage 
the purchasers, the promoters divided the deeds into six 
series, and distributed one hundred twenty premiums of 
eight hundred ninety dollars each among these six series. ™ 
Choice of land was given to the first arrivals.“ The pur- 
chaser could either come to America, or by a series of 
coupons attached to the deed, could send as many as four 
tenants to till his land. * In quite as definite detail was 
the town organized, and cooperation between the landown- 
ers and the village was assured by giving the rural pro- 
prietors pieces of urban real estate." The promoters furn- 
ished funds for a foundry, a mill, and other necessary 
industries, and sought to attract certain artisans and pro- 
fessional men by cash subsidies and generous grants of 
land. * The pamphlet included forms of deeds and of af- 
fidavits for procuring subsidies, and the promoters sought 
to gain the confidence of the purchasers by carefully 
phrasing the whole in legal terminology. 

Although Priestley and Cooper were avowed Perfect- 
abilians, they endeavored to establish no Utopia: in a busi- 
ness-like manner, they sought to sell Pennsylvania land. 
Nothwithstanding their careful planning, the project failed 
for want of purchasers. The promoters, however, deemed 
this failure fortunate, as already their scheme had drawn 
some abuse, and more was in prospect. “ Shortly after, 
Priestley and Cooper settled in Northumberland, Pennsyl- 
vania, where Priestley died ten years later. Cooper, how- 
ever, remained in the state for almost three decades, at- 
tained some fame in intellectual circles and no small notor- 
iety in politics, and then went to South Carolina, where he 
became an inciting force in the early nullification movement 
of that state. 


NOTES 


1. For a discussion of some of these schemes vide J. C. Rosen- 
garten, French Colonists and Exiles in the United States, Lon- 
don, 1907, pp. 125-145 and 151-182; and H. M. Jones, America 
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. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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and French Culture, London, 1927, p. 120. ff. 


. Dumas Malone, Public Life of Thomas Cooper, New Haven, 


1925, pp. 80--83; E. F. Smith, Joseph Priestley in America, 
Philadelphia, 1920, p. 55. Priestley and his son in the Memoirs 
(Rutt edition, II) seem not to have cared to discuss fully the 
unfortunate venture. 


. Plan de Vente de Trois Cent Mille Acres de Terres Situees 


dans les Comtes de Northumberland et de Huntingdon dans 
L’Etat de Pensylvanie, Divises en Sept Cent Cinquante Lots 
de Quatre Cents Acres, et Formant Sept Cent Cinquante Ac- 
tions Proposees par Souscription par une Societe Citoyens des 
Etats-Unis de L’Amerique, a Philadelphie, 1794.. 64 pp. At the 
bottom of the title page of the copy in the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, someone has written, “Par Mr. Cooper pour Sa Compagnie 
avec le Dr. Priestley.” I am unable to say whether Cooper 
wrote this pamphlet. During the French Revolution, he had 
only a poor speaking knowledge of French. (E. A. Duyckinck, 
Cyclopedia of American Literature, New York, 1866, II, 332) 
Later in life, however, he reviewed French Literature. (South- 
ern Review, III, 417; and V, 179.) That the pamphlet refers 
to him in the third person does not argue against his author- 
ship, as he does this in his own work. (Memoirs of Joseph 
Priestley, London, 1806, appendix III.) 


. For a suggested influence of this scheme on Coleridge’s and 


Southey’s Pantisocracy, Vide an article by the present writer 
in a forthcoming number of Modern Language Notes. 


. H. M. Ellis, “Thomas Cooper—A Survey of his Life,” South 


Atlantic Quarterly, XIX, 40-42. 


. Editions were published in London and Dublin, 1794, and a 


French translation in Paris, 1795. Certain parts were reprinted 
in Extract of a Letter on the Subject of Emigration, (no 
date). 


. Such an accusation, written in contemporary handwriting, ap- 


pears in the copy of the Extract in Harvard library. 


. In dealing with the movements of Cooper and Priestley to 


America, the Dictionary of National Biography (XII, 152) 
seems at error in the statement that “he [Cooper] went to 
America, to which country his friend Priestly had already 
emigrated.” Cooper had been in America some time before 
Priestly arrived. (Ellis, op. cit, p. 42.) 


. Plan de Vente, p. 17. In the Pennsylvania Archives, I have 


been unable to find that Priestley or Cooper had title to such 
a tract of land. 

Ibid., pp. 27-28. 

Ibid., p. 28. 

Ibid., p. 18. 

Ibid., p. 23. 


., p. 22. The town was to be named Bramatown, The name 
was composed “du mot italien Brama, qui signifie Souhait, et 
de town qui signfiie ville en anglais.” (p. 17.) It was to be 
located eight leagues from Aaronsberg, ten or twelve from 
Huntingdon, and about the same distance from Lewistown. 


Dumas Malone, “Thomas Cooper in America, (1794-1801),” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XXII, 139-156. 

















Report of the Librarian 
For the Year Ending April 29, 1930 


To the officers and members of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania: 


Another year has gone and I take pleasure in submit- 
ting for your consideration a resume of the activities of 
the Society as they devolve upon and are carried on by 
your librarian. 

As stated in previous reports the character of the inner 
workings of a historical society remain, perforce, much the 
same from year to year, except that the volume of work 
increases in any organization which shows healthy growth. 

Outside contacts extend. The public, realizing more and 
more the nature and purpose of historical societies, is mak- 
ing greater demands upon them. 

In this era when “service” is the general slogan, we 
feel that our organization is doing its part toward educat- 
ing the public in local historic lore, in stimulating interest 
in a study which should be of the greatest cultural value 
to all as well as in perpetuating the traditions of our fore- 
fathers. 

In our everyday transactions the telephone plays an 
important part, especially as the Historical Society is also 
a Bureau of General Information, which is called on many 
an odd occasion. Possibly someone wishes to know whether 
parking is permitted on Bigelow Boulevard, or what the 
State flower of Pennsylvania is, whether there is a fire 
in the next block, was there a barge club in the 30’s, where 
the horse races were held during the 20's or have we any 
record of the Smith or Jones family. 

Frequently the question can be answered at once, but 
if especial research is involved a time is set when the in- 
quirer may obtain the desired information from _ books, 
clippings, or pamphlets we have marked for him. 

In this way we have assisted many university and high 
schoo] students towards unusual themes or rare aspects of 
local history. While the telephone plays a great role in our 
work, the mails are even more important. We wonder some- 
times when receiving letters postmarked Brunswick, Maine, 
—Wichita, Kansas—Dallas, Texas—Oelwein, Iowa—Lin- 
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coln, Nebraska,—Tamarack, Minnesota, or Hollywood, Cal- 
ifornia, how our Society has come to be known in those far 
off places. Sometimes it is a treasured book, newspaper, 
piece of furniture or picture the writer is offering for sale 
or as a gift, but more often he is an easterner or descendant 
of an eastener who has migrated westward and is eager to 
find a trace of his forbears in Western Pennsylvania. In 
the majority of these cases we are able to furnish some 
data or clues. 

It may be of interest to give some detail of the in- 
dividuals and organizations for whom we prepared histor- 
ical data—Biographical sketches of five early prominent 
Western Pennsylvanians were supplied for a writer of 
American Biography. Historical data went to Duke Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, to the Cornell Co-operative Club, 
Ithaca, N. Y.: to an editor of history at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
who was referred to us from Washington, D. C.; to the 
Waverly Press, Baltimore; Oregon State Agricultural Col- 
lege; Howard College, Alabama; to the Polish Consulate; 
Detroit Public Library; Los Angeles Public Library ; Teach- 
ers College of Indianapolis; Cornell University ; Shady Side 
Academy; Statisticians Office of Allegheny County; Frick 
Training School; Pittsburgh Press; Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce; Farmers Bank; East Liberty Y. M. C. A.; The 
Oaklander, and many others. 

The American Association of Museums, Washington, 
D. C.. desired data about our organization for the new 
Dictionary of American Museums soon to be published. 
A Publishing house in Berlin, Germany also desired a de- 
scription of our organization with a view to cataloging it 
in a German Journal of Museums; A report of the activi- 
ties of the Society with special reference to the woman 
members, was requested for the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies at Har- 
risburg, for which event some of our most interesting old 
documents and manuscripts were loaned. 

A list of foreign volumes and documents in our collec- 
tion was sought by the Library of Congress Division of old 
manuscripts, and a category of our museum objects were 
prepared for the American Association of Museums. 

For the Lights Golden Jubilee Pageant, we gave data 
on costumes and flags of the early period. The large per- 
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forated lantern used in the parade was an enlarged replica 
of the one in our collection. 

From organizations and individuals we had numerous 
requests, Iowa—West Virginia and Michigan, the history 
of Fort Duquesne. In another case the question was re- 
ferred to us as to whether the bricks in Fort Pitt 
were imported from France or manufactured here, evidence 
as found by us favoring the latter version. We also had 
an unusual number of inquiries for family records some of 
them naively humorous. One writer, far off in a lonely 
lumber region of the far northwest, apprised us in the 
opening paragraph that her father was a “good-for-noth- 
ing,” so she was seeking records of her grandparents. An- 
other lady living in Idaho had never heard of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania but she evidently owned 
a radio and knew of the station KDKA as the “Pioneer 
Broadcaster of the World”; accordingly she wrote a let- 
ter asking information about her pioneer ancestors in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. This letter was referred to us; as also 
were a number by the State Archivist at Harrisburg. 


A historical sketch of the Monongahela House was pre- 
pared for the Ruud Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh. 
A portrait of James Ross was sought by a Maryland cor- 
respondent. From St. Augustine, Florida, came the request 
for a list of colleges in Western Pennsylvania with dates 
of founding, endowments, etc. For the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Macomb, Illinois, we obtained the names of 
officers of the Society of Colonial Wars. 


Data on Indian Creek was given to several correspond- 
ents. The Bureau of Missing Persons sought aid in trac- 
ing an old family. Four individuals asked for data about 
the Great Fire of 1845. We also furnished data to the 
Moorhead School and East Liberty Presbyterian Church. 


For the Pittsburgh Railways Company we verified and 
augmented a list of historical data to be used on street car 
posters along various routes. The history of the Pitts- 
burgh Inclines was of interest to a number of local persons, 
as were also the inscriptions on the Civil War Monument 
on Monument Hill, North Side, the history of the log cabins 
in Schenley Park, and rather frequently the history of old 
Economy. 
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For a St. Louis author we prepared extensive notes 
on the early theaters, playbills and actors of Pittsburgh. 
We observed increasingly frequent inquiries from grade 
and high school students relative to the history of their 
home towns or districts which indicates that local history is 
becoming a greater factor in school curriculums. In this 
way we assisted students from Elizabeth, Somerset, Wind- 
ber, Connellsville, Blairsville and Venango. 

An increasing interest in Indian lore is evident and 
we find as a very valuable reference work in this connec- 
tion C. Hale Sipe’s latest book, The Indian Wars of Penn- 
sylvania, a copy of which the author has kindly presented 
to the Society. 

For a number of out of town visitors we prepared lists 
of points of historic interest to be found in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity, giving a brief sketch of each place. In every in- 
stance some 25 or 30 locations were described and for con- 
venience systematized in districts. 

In our correspondence with individuals and organiza- 
tions we noted that an intensive search is being made in 
this country for original documents, broadsides, first edi- 
tions, local imprints and old paintings, and we are pleased 
to relate that numerous visitors from Chicago, Boston, New 
York and other large cities commented favorably on our 
collection. 

A great number of visitors from a distance mentioned 
the fact that their knowledge of the Society was obtained 
by seeing our magazine in some public or school library. In 
this connection it may be of interest to mention that we 
are represented at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Haverford, West Virginia, Illinois, Louis- 
ville (Kentucky), Georgia, Indiana, Pittsburgh, London 

(England), and Berlin (Germany). 

The College of William & Mary, Penn State, Witten- 
berg (Ohio), Washington State (Seattle), Howard (Ala- 
bama), Franklin & Marshall, Washington & Jefferson, 
Wisconsin State, Texas State, Thiel, Rice Institute 
(Texas). 

Public Libraries at Harrisburg, St. Louis, New York, 
Detroit, State Capital, (W. Virginia),.Sewickley, Erie, Los 
Angeles (California), Brownsville, Republic, Foxburg, Car- 
negie (Penna.), Duquesne, Buffalo, The Grosvenor, B. F. 
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Jones Memorial, New Castle, Carnegie, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis Mercantile Assn., Smithsonian and Library of Con- 
gress (Washington). 

About 70 exchanges with Historical Societies, and a 
number of Pittsburgh High Schools. 

All in all we are pleased to report a very successful 
year. New accessions, as received were acknowledged and 
listed in the magazine. 

Incoming mail numbered approximately 2500 pieces 
and outgoing mail for the year ending April 29th, includ- 
ing magazines and notices to members was, by actual 
count 14947 pieces. 


Emma D. Poole, Librarian. 


April Twenty-ninth, 1930. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania 


The Society has been most fortunate in having received a very 
unusual and interesting addition to its museum through the generos- 
ity of Mr. Charles L. Armor of Laughlintown. The descendant of 
a fine old pioneer family who settled in the Ligonier Valley, Mr. 
Armor has always been keenly alive to the romance of the past, and 
during the course of his long, active life has assembled a noteworthy 
collection of relics of the early days. These he displayed at his 
home originally the “Old Compass Inn” on the Lincoln Highway. 
The Museum contained quaint old furniture, farm implements, cook- 
ing utensils, pottery, pictures, clothing, spinning and weaving ma- 
chinery, specimens of early iron manufacture; in fact, practically 
every phase of pioneer industry was represented. 

A considerable portion of this extensive collection Mr. Armor 
has presented to the Historical Society. As soon as space is avail- 
able these objects will be suitably displayed in a special room. A 
detailed list is appended. 

Slab of metal from which “grain sickles” were made, found on 

site of Long’s Sickle Mill Laughlintown Ligonier Township, 

Westmoreland County, Penna. Mill in operation early part of 

19th Century (1810-1830). 

2—Chimney Iron 
from Gen. Arthur St. Clair’s old home on Chestnut Ridge. 
3—Homemade iron pitchforks 
from the Robert Armor farm 1810. 
4—Pocket Hunting Knife 
found on old Forbes Road, Singer Farm, Hermitage 
School District, Ligonier Township. 
5—Handmade Copper Hoop 

15% inches diameter, with English Government mark, the broad 

arrow stamped on it. Supposed to have been from a powder 

eask used during the Revolution. Excavated by Peter Brant 
on site of Fort Ligonier magazine. 

6—Horse-shoes 
found on the old Forbes Road in Willow Grove School District, 
Ligonier Township. 

7—Wagon Equipment 

of early date, comprising chain of 14 links, 2 tees, breast-chain, 

harness outfit and a metal wagon wheel box, excavated at foot 

of hill near spring which furnished water to Fort Ligonier. 
8—Hunters Shot Pouch 

once the property of Benjamin Eaton, a chairmaker of the Laurel 

Hill Section of Ligonier Valley about 1800. 

9—Iron support 

for stone above cellar way of brick tavern, “The White Swan” 

or “Blue Ball” at eastern side of Washington Furnace Creek 

in west end of Laughlintown, situated on Philadelphia & Pitts- 
burgh Turnpike. 
10—Long-handled iron skillet 

made at Ligonier Valley Furnaces. 
1i—Iron Spike 

from lining of Powder Magazine of Fort Ligonier built 1758. 
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12—Old Wagon Jack 
used about 1800 by Benjamin Johnston a waggoner from Lan- 
caster County, who later became a resident of Ligonier Valley. 
13—Pair of sheet iron torches 
for carbon oilused at Maple Shgar camps in the early days. 
14—Spy Glass 
carried in Mexican War 1846 by Dr. N. S. Burnett who enlisted 
from Ligonier Valley. 
15—Copper Cup 
carried during the Civil War by William J. Carns, Co. B. 
28th Regiment P. V. Found in burned ruins of Log School House 
and Church at northwest end of Laughlintown. 
16—Charcoal Iron 
used by the early settlers. This iron was patterned after 
European irons but was made locally. Date about 1790. 
17—Apothecary’s Scales 
such as were used by physicians during the early 19th. century 
for weighing drugs which they supplied to their patients. 
18—One glass and one pewter syringe 
used by physicians during the early part of the 19th. century. 
19—Wooden Pack Saddle 
used by Major John Hill of Ligonier Valley, Pack saddles were 
used in the early trail days for transporting goods over the nar- 
row roads. 
20—Double pouch Saddle bags, early 19th century. 
21—Horse shoes 
found near site of Forbes Road on farms through which the 
road passed. 
22—Homemade ladles 
used to melt lead for making bullets for rifles. No date but 
thought to be from pre civil war period. 
23—Large gridiron 
used at Compass Inn, Laughlintown, for broiling meat over open 
coal fire (about 1800). 
24—Pack saddle 
very old and crudely made, found in basement of old McFarlane 
Flouring Mill, Ligonier Valley. 
25—Long handled waffle irons 
for open fireplace, belonging to Robert and Rachel Armor 1814 
Laughlintown. 
26—Fire place chain 
— pot-hook for old time chimney having a crane or hanging 
pole. 
27—White pine cane 
made from flagstaff of Pennsylvania state capitol building which 
was burned February 2, 1896. The upper end of flagstaff fell 
and was not destroyed. 
28——-Fragments of moulders “Gates” 
from Westmoreland Furnace Ligonier Valley 1792-1812. This 
furnace, the first in Westmoreland County was built by Christo- 
pher Lobenger of Mt. Pleasant. 
29—Brass Buttons 
from military coat worn by James Matthews of Stahlstown 
while a member of The Valley Rangers Troop of Horse (militia) 
disbanded 1854. 
30—Saddle bags 
wd style, used by Dr. John Aschom a dentist of the Ligonier 
alley. 
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31—Hunting knife 
10 inch (full length) found *. Fort Ligonier. 
32—Stove cast at Westmoreland Furnace 
This furnace built 1792 was situated in Ligonier Township on 
Furnace Run about 4 miles from Fort Ligonier, one mile south 
of Laughlintown on the State road. Christopher Lobinger build- 
er of the furnace was from Mt. Pleasant District and was at an 
early date a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature. On the 
sides of the stove are representations of Vulcan, the God of 
fire and metals of the old Roman Mythology. 
33—Womans side saddle 
brought at a very early date from Ireland by a family in the 
Conemaugh River section of Westmoreland. 
34—Screw driver 
belonging to George Shunk, Ligonier Valley 1800. 
35—Pocket knife 
found in 1845 in old State Road near Loyalhanna supposed to 
have belonged to one of the very early settlers. 
36—Long handled 
wooden skimmer used in tan-yards to skim the tan bark from 
the vats. From the George Maginnis tannery 1825, situated 
on East Main Street, Laughlintown. 
37—Snake rattles 
large and small from various farms on Laurel Hill. 
38—Early make 
of sewing machine, small size, to be clamped on table. 
39—Wooden pocket combs 
used by men in the early days. 
40—Candle snuffer 
of rare design and very old, about 1764. 
41—Dresser knob 
rare design with mirror center, about 1810. 
42—Protractor 
used for measuring angles, very early date. 
43—Slip purse 
for coin, woven mesh, about 1812. 
44—Small hunting knife 
found on the site of Forbes Road which passed through the 
Snyder Farm. 
45—Cannon Stove 
such as were made at charcoal blast furnaces in Ligonier Valley. 
These furnaces were Westmoreland Furnace 1792-1812 
Washington Furnace 1809-1856 
Ross Furnace 1817-1848 
46—Liquor License 
issued by the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania to 
Stephen Read, in 1789. 
47—Piece of wood 
presumably oak, ten inches long from Commodore Perry’s ship 
“Niagara” sunk in Lake Erie 1813. Raised 1913. 
48—Piece of wood 
four inches long from the wreck of the “Porcupine”, War of 1812. 
49—Fragment of brick 
from John Brown’s Fort, Harpers Ferry, Virginia. 
50—Farmers’ long tin dinner horn 
used in the Ligonier Valley 1800. 
Continued in October Number 
Emma D. Poole, Librarian. 








